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The Peuursylvania Horticultural Soctety 


\ NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION FOUNDED 1827 


Membership implies association with over 5000 amateur and professional 
gardeners eager to increase and share their knowledge of the natural 


world. 


ADVANTAGES OF MEMBERSHIP 


Services of a trained consultant in horti- 
culture. Gardening questions answered 
through personal interview in office, by 
mail or by telephone. Garden consult- 
ant. 

Subscription to HORTICULTURE, 
a monthly magazine for gardeners. ($2 


to non-members. ) 


Admission to Philadelphia Spring 
Flower Show (free ticket, value $1) with 
opportunity to buy additional tickets at 
reduced prices. Season pass to Life 
Member. Free ticket (value 50c) to 


Fall Chrysanthemum Show. 


Admission to horticultural displays 


in Rooms of the Society throughout the 


year. Members may exhibit: bring 


friends free of charge. 


Visits in the Spring to private gar- 
dens and estates of members. 

Use of well-equipped library contain- 
ing outstanding treasures among horti- 
cultural works and over 100 current 
gardening periodicals and bulletins of 
learned societies. Books may be bor- 
rowed. Services of trained research 
librarian available. 

Lectures and practical garden talks 
during the winter. 

Yearbook reporting activities of the 
Society and listing Library accessions 


for the year. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


should be addressed to 


The Secretary, Joun C. WisTER 


389 Broap STREET SUBURBAN STATION BuILpDING, PHILADELPHIA, 3, PA. 


Annual Dues: $5.00 


Life Membership: $75.00 

















Horlicullure, November 1950; Volume XX VIII, No. 11. Issued monthly. Published at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. Subscription Rates (in advance). One year, $2.00. 
Canada, $2.00. Foreign Countries, $3.00. Entered as second-class matter December 8, 


1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
ance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925. 


Accept- 
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Garden Digest 


Leaf Hoppers Spread Western X Disease 
According to recent discoveries made by entomologists of 
the Washington and Oregon Agricultural Experiment Stations 
and the United States Department of Agriculture, leaf hoppers 
carry the virus that causes western X disease on peaches. Studies 
made at the Wenatchee, Washington, and Dalles, Oregon, 
stations showed that one leaf hopper, Colladonus germinatus, can 
carry enough of the virus to infect one healthy tree. In Georgia 
and Ohio, other species of leaf hoppers are known to be carriers 
of the phony peach disease and the phloem necrosis of elms, other 


virus diseases, 
— American Nurseryman. 


New Peaches For West Coast 
Two new clingstone peach varieties, Coronado and Vivian, 
released recently by the United States Department of Agriculture 
and the California Agricultural Experiment Station, will extend 
the commercial peach season on the West Coast. Coronado ripens 
about 10 days before Fortuna, the earliest widely grown commer- 
cial canning variety in California. Its fruit, of good size and 
almost round, is typical of the mid-season canning clingstone. 
Vivian, which matures five days after Fortuna, has large, round 
symmetrical fruits, and will supply peaches when no other com- 
mercial canning variety is ready for the market. The flesh of the 
new peaches is firm, fine-textured and of a desirable yellow color. 
— Better Frutt. 


New Dogwood Disease 

Prof. Julian H. Miller of the University of Georgia warns that 
a new fungus disease, Elsinoe corni, is spreading among dogwoods 
in the South. First discovered in Savannah, and later in Atlanta, 
the disease begins in the Spring from small brown spots on the 
flowering bracts. Later, spots one mm. in diameter appear on 
the young leaves. The centers fall out, giving the leaves a shot- 
hole appearance. The fungus which lives over the Winter on the 
leaves and on small cankers on very young limbs can be con- 
trolled with Bordeaux or ferbam just before the blooms open. 
Two sprays about 10 days apart are recommended. The disease 
has been found as far north as Maryland. 


Tree Bark Wax 

Douglas fir bark, formerly burned as a waste product, may 
now be treated to produce a wax, Chemurgic Digest reports. 
The wax, a true wax and not a synthetic product, is extracted 
by pumping hot benzene through a tank charged with ground 
bark. The solvent and wax, which it removes, are pumped into 
a second tank where benzene is separated from the dissolved wax 
by. steam distillation. Douglas fir bark wax varies in color 
from light tan to deep red, although it can be refined nearly 
white. It is hard, non-tacky, has a melting point of from 140- 
145°F., and is harder than beeswax, but not so hard as carnauba. 
The new process was discovered by Dr. E. F. Kurth, chemist of 
the Oregon Forest Products Laboratory, Corvallis, Oregon. 


Checking Wild Onions 

The new chemical maelic hydrazide may be used to control 
wild onions in certain areas. Vernon C. Harris, United States 
Department of Agriculture agronomist reports, that the chemical 
was applied to thickly infected plots last November in sprays of 
two concentrations — one gallon and four gallons of 30% maelic 
hydrazide to 20 gallons of water per acre. The treated onions 
turned yellow but did not die until April. Examination of the 
plots on May 4 showed 475 bulbs per square foot in the untreated 
plot; 10 bulbs per square foot in the plot treated at the one gallon 
rate; and only one bulb at the 4 gallon rate. Grasses were in- 
jured but not killed by the chemical and had apparently recovered 
by May 4. Research must yet determine the minimum rate at 
which the chemical will give effective control and the minimum 
lethal dosage for annuals. 
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PRIZE-WINNING FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 


Edited by 
F. F. ROCKWELL 


This illustrated instruction booklet, free with 


FLOWER ARRANGER’S KIT 


Kit contains new, waterproof Color Wheel, with simple explanation of 
Color Harmony: three sizes of pin-point holders, including one for minia- 
ture flower arrangements; waterproof floral clay with instructions for 
its use; a spool of green-covered wire; a rol! of floral tape: Florists’ sticks 


and a box of plant ties. $3.95 ppd. 


THE TRICK OF GROWING 
HOUSE PLANTS IN EVERY 
WINDOW 


A Handy Book for the Busy Woman 
By SOPHIA NAUMBURG 
Nationally Accredited Flower Show Judge 


Printed on Four Colors of Paper, which 
show at a-glance, which plants to grow in 
your North, South, East or West Window. 
Includes How to Keep Your Gift Plants 
Healthy, How te Make Your African Vio- 
lets Bloom and tells How to Grow Plants 
Indoors even over a radiator. 80 Pages of 
concise, easy-to-read information, 60 il- 
lustrations. Waterproof cover with mod- 
ern plastic binding. 


On Recommended Reading List of Nat. 
Council of State Garden Clubs, $2.00 ppd. 








THE TRICK OF MAKING 
YOUR OWN CORSAGES 


By SOPHIA NAUMBURG 
Certificate of Merit N. Y. School of 
Floral Designing 


A beautiful little book with complete in- 
structions, fully illustrated. ..$1.00 ppd. 
“Try your hand at it with this book as a 
guide.”—Newsletter of Federated Garden 
Clubs of N. Y. State. 

Book together with Corsage Kit, con- 
taining Floral Tape, two sizes of Tying 
Wire, Four Colors of Ribbon and Flor- 
ists’ Pins $3 ppd 
OR YOU MAY ORDER SEPARATELY: 
Two rolls of floral tape, half-inch wide, 
green, white or orchid........ $1.00 ppd. 
Florists’ wire in 12-inch lengths, a quar- 
ter pound of light gauge and a quarter 
pound of heavy gauge, both for $1.00 ppd. 
15 Cellophane Corsage Bags $1.00 ppd. 
New. waterproof Color Wheel $1.00 ppd. 





WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT “The Trick of Growing House Plants In Every Window” 


“In brevity, clearness and accuracy it 
could not be surpassed” —Bristow Adams 
in Cornell University “Plantations”. 


“Fulfills a long-felt need in the House 
Plant field”—Mrs. Francis M. Archibald 
in “News Leaf” of Garden Club of N. J 


“Concise and authoritative” —“Horti- 
culture”. 


“A cleverly written book. It is hardly 
possible to read this work without im- 
proving in your efforts to adorn the 
home with attractive plants”’—J. W 
Johnston, Horticultural Editor. N. \ 
“Herald-Tribune.” 


“Mrs. Naumbureg’s text is in all cases 
accurate and illuminating”’—Fsther C 
Grayson, in “Flower Grower’. 


“This book is a MUST for the amateur, 
and a handy, reliable reference for all 
window gardeners”— Dorothy F. Mich- 
aelson in “The Begonian” of American 
Begonia Society. 

“Sophia Naumburg has hit upon a 
brilliant idea in her newest book. It will 
thrill you”— Elizabeth de Sylva in 
Rochester, N. Y. “Chronicle”. 

“Tt is the ideal balance of beauty and 
practical information. It is a rare gift 
to be able to write entertainingly and 
educationally” —Mrs. William J. Wal- 
ters, Director of Central Atlantic Region. 
National Council of State Garden Clubs. 

“Following her advice will save indoor 
gardeners many times the price of the 
book”— Richard L. Blakesley in “Chi- 
cago Tribune”. 


Order Direct from 


FLORAL ART 


Dept.WO, West Englewood, N. J. 


Vo C.0.D’s. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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ret ype, DICTURE 


Let Big Trees provide the frame that makes your home com- 
plete. Enjoy the extra privacy, the established, substantial 
accent that identifies you with gracious living. 


Big Trees provide shade from the summer sun and help take 
away the winter’s bleakness. They contribute year-round 
beauty and companionship in ever increasing measure... 
for many years to come. 


Remember, this is the ideal season to acquire stately ever- 
greens, handsome pines with their clean, spicy fragrance, 
rustling conifers that stay green and cheerful all twelve 
months long. Many appropriate varieties to choose from, in 
sizes to fit your grounds. 


Inquire now how easily you can add Big Tree 
Beauty to your grounds 


FROS Tua HIGGINS CO. 


20 Mill Street 





Arlington, Massachusetts 
AR 5-1410 











SALT HAY 


, bales for winter covering and 
mulching. Better than fresh hay or 
straw. 


Write for name of your nearest 
dealer. 


Wholesale Only 


«o @ - 


THOMPSON MATERIALS CORP. 


204 WEST ST. 303 CORTLANDT ST. 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. BELLEVILLE 9, N. J. 


TEL. WHITEHALL 3-3920 TEL. BELLEVILLE 2-1030 
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What house plants do you prescribe for a hot, dry apartment room 
which gets the morning sun? I cannot give the plants much attention. 

Aside from cacti in variety, you can depend on such foliage 
plants as philodendrons, nephthytis, dieffenbachias, snake plant, 
Chinese evergreen, aspidistra, pothos, dracaenas and screw pine 
as they are tolerant of those adverse conditions. A handsome 
newcomer to the scene is Schefflera actinophylla from Australia. 
Its compound leaves consist of 6-8 glossy leaflets, with some up to 
6” long. 


What type of material other than peat moss may be used for cover- 
ing the strawberry bed? 

A good mulch should be easy to handle and should let the air 
pass through. Salt hay is one of the best, but other good materials 
are wheat straw, straw, pine needles, rye straw and leaves of 
trees, particularly those that do not rest flat. Beware of coverings 
that contain weed seeds. 


How should hybrid tea roses be protected for the Winter? 

Mound or hill the plants before freezing with soil as high as 
possible, usually to about 6” above the soil level, where Winters 
are not too severe. If there is not enough soil between the plants, 
bring some from elsewhere. When freezing weather comes, mulch 
with straw, peat, hay or manure. Long canes may be cut back a 
few inches. 


Can any herbs be grown indoors during the Winter? 

If you have a cool room with plenty of light, you can have 
success with parsley, sage, sweet marjoram, basil, tarragon, 
rosemary and lemon verbena. Well-drained, not-too-rich soil 
is necessary. 


What are some flowering plants which may be grown in the pit 
during the Winter? 

Try chrysanthemums, primroses, geraniums, violets, pansies, 
heliotrope and begonia. The various bulbs and annuals can give 
a wide assortment of continous color and fragrance. Among the 
woody kinds, acacia, azaleas and camellias do well. 


What is the name of the low plants with variegated leaves used in 
carpet bedding, and may they be kept from year to year? 

They are the various kinds of Alternanthera. Cuttings or divi- 
sions started in August may be wintered in a greenhouse, or the 
plants may be divided when lifted in the Fall. Alternantheras also 
make good edging plants for flower borders. 


How should onions and sweet potatoes be handled for Winter 
keeping? 

Onions, which should be thoroughly dried and cured, may be 
placed in trays or open mesh bags and stored at 33-40°F. Sweet 
potatoes may be placed in crates where the temperature hovers 
from 50-60°F. as lower readings induce rot. 


I want to transplant some hardy ferns in a shady corner of my 
garden. Must I wait until Spring? 

It can be done now, and the roots will make their fresh growth 
in the Spring without interruption. Remember that ferns need 





plenty of humus, so throw quantities of leaves around them. 


What causes cacti to die at the base? 

Overwatering is probably the cause. Too much moisture en- 
courages the development of rot fungi. In the Winter when plants 
are resting, and when days are short and often stormy and cleudy, 
cacti should be allowed to dry considerably before watering. 
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Check for good drainage. 
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The Armchair Shopper 


Relax and shop in confidence and ease with the help of HORTICULTURE’S Armchair Shopper 
Represented here are fine, reliable American concerns, offering unique and practical items. 








GARDENER pee: 


pra: | es 


Nothing will bring gardeners more pleasure 
than a SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT. They'll $475 
get a kick out of testing their soil and learn 
more than a lifetime of gardening. They'll rave about results— 
the most gorgeous blooms they ever grew; real fancy vege- 
tables, too, and no disappointments! 

Order NOW — Avoid the Christmas Rush! 

Gleaming plastic case makes the Popular Garden Model, 
above, look expensive, but it isn’t. Quickly, simply makes all 
tests for nitrogen, phosphate, potash and lime. Directions 
and supplies for over fifty tests. Price only $4.75 C.O.D. plus 
postage, or send check and we pay postage. If you wish, we'll 
gift-wrap and mail with your card enclosed. 

Horticultural Model — Welded steel case. Four times as 
much testing solution. Only $12.50 complete. 

Super DeLuxe Model — Our finest kit. More equipment. 
Twelve times as much testing solution. $24.95. 


SUDBURY LABORATORY, Box 410, South Sudbury, Mass. 
Dealers: Write for Special Offer 








It's a gift! 
COLONIAL 


DOUBLE-BRUSH 


BOOTSCRAPER 
for GARDEN, STEPS 
Handcrafted PATIO and PORCH 
Smithy-forged horseshoes mount a pair of 
sturdy Palmetto stable brushes on wrought 
steel scrapers. Quickly removes gras: cut- 
tings, mud, dirt, slush or snow. Saves 
tracking into home. Authentic early Amer- 
ican design. Weather-resistant, Williams- 
burg black finish. Complete with attach- 


ments for easy fastening 
$4.95 


fo concrete, stone, wood 
WE PAY POSTAGE C.0.D.'S WELCOME 


or earth. 
BUCKS COUNTY SMITHY 


SEND CHECK 
4550 TORRESDALE AVE., DEPT. A. PHILA. 24, PA 
4” Squatty Pots—ideal for. . . 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


Of dark red clay, with excellent 
help. pr Specially treated edges 
. prevent sloughing off of 


an Be pms 7 d 
e florists. vi for $1.00; 10 for $2.00 
gropese. 





25¢ aaditional west of 
Rockies. Prices of other sizes on 
request. 
CERAMO CO. 
Box 84-F Jackson, Missouri 












Flower Shears, 6’, $3.50 
heavier than picture, 
Japanese flower arranging 
shears. 


Tri- papa Pin Holder 
BT REE pac shiacdia od $1.65 
lly aK heavy lead base. 


Bamboo Raft...... $1.75 

10%” x 151%’, medium size. 
Flower Basin by Emmet White, off white. $3.25 
A simple age-old Chinese shape, irregularly formed. 


Pung Sleigh. Made of wood.............. $3.50 
With buggy whip, has red runners. 13’, white box 
5%” x 9”. Postpaid, no C.O.D.'s please. 


Ruth Shopmyer 


Manchester Rd. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


) 














Umm... 
Delicious! 


SELECT PECAN MEATS AND WHOLE PECANS 


From the world’s finest pecan-growing country — the Alabama 
“Gulf Coast."” New 1950 crop. Meats shelled fresh daily. All 
shipments guaranteed. 


MEATS — WHOLE JUMBO HALVES 
l%lb.box $2.45 2% \lb.box $4.70 


Pecans + orn (U. S. No. 1—Choice) 
S\ib.sack $3.65 10 lb.sack $7.10 


Shipments postpaid and insured in U. S. 


JAMES T. BOGGS Fennec amneee: 





ALL THE BIRDS WILL COME TO YOU 
Read the SIX RULES FOR ATTRACTING WILD BIRDS and 
have the birds in your garden. 90 drawings and photo- 
graphs of the most adaptable, practical and beautiful 
feeders with the birds right at work. How to fool the squir- 
rels. A postcard will bring Folder 51 with full information 


HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS 


2057 Perry Road Norwalk, Connecticut 














WILD D BIRDS Al ADD 00 (farm | TO YOUR GARDEN 4 


AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 

IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 

Feeders with and without squirrel 

guards, hanging and on pipe stands. 
Write for our folder 


Titaltieelin gy wor kshop 








GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 











Men — Wome 


AT LAST! sort 
SEAMLESS VINYL GLOVES 


with LANOLIN! 


NON-SKID, TOUGH, DURABLE, NON- 
ALLERGIC, because these pure gloves con- 
tain no rubber, nor questionable nor un- 
clean chemicals. Sizes 6 to 10, incl. 44 sizes. 
Select your house, fishing, masonry, paint- 
ing, S, Tow wetthes com rom medium or 
it weights 

oy beauticians, m1 auto y 
home permanents and 

gest med. wt. for dishwash ng. 
boiling water, gas and oil, concentrated sul- 
furic acid, peroxide, lye. $1.50 per pair 
boxed, postpaid. Send dress glove size (d« 
not “up” your size — we do that) and pf¢ 

glove wt. with Check or Money Order to: 
















WATSOLITE COMPANY, Inc.,R.D. 1, Morrisviiie 13, Pa. 











Evergreen Sprays (fresh cut) for Christmas Decorations 


ASSORTED SPRAYS 


Red Pine Douglas Fir Concolor Fir White Pine Mugho Pine Norway Spruce Scotch Pine 
Price— 20 sprays $3.00— delivered to your home 
If order is to be sent as a gift please enclose your card 
BOYNE CITY HEMINGWAY TREE FARMS MICHIGAN 
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TWO-TIER MAGAZINE RACK 
A new, strikingly graceful design that accommodates 
smaller magazines at top, larger ones at bottom. Of hand- 
wrought iron finished verde green or black. Base approx. 
1244x9’’. Height overall approx. 20’’. Con-$6 95 
venient, attractive next your favorite reading chair. Y* 
Postpaid in 48 states on receipt of check or money order. 
Send 25c for Catalog of Unusual Gifts. No 
Deduct this amt. from first catalog order. C.O.D's. 


The Josselyns 


Box 147, Dept. 125D Dedham, Mass. 


Mrs. ‘Robert ‘Barton 


Blue Ribbon Flower qpsengee 

Offers her ethod with 
ILLUSTRATED INSTRUC. 
TIONS on how to use this 
LACQUERED BRASS 
CONTAINER, 6% by 9%, 
with BLACK STAND and 
NEW SUCTION NEEDLE- 
POINT HOLDER. All four 
for $4.95. Add 25c for post- 
age; 50¢ West of Mississippi. 


The Garden Shop 
75 Granite Street 
Foxboro, Massachusetts 























Send for catalog 


PLANT STAKES 


For Christmas Gifts 

A trial lot of 25 — 36” stakes for........... $2.80 
Gift Box of 18 Miniature Stakes for...... 
Invisible Plant Supports 
Trial box of 6 — 10” and 6 — 15” for....... $2.75 
Currier Suet Feeders................-. 75¢ 
a NS hic cb cc cciecccdescreses $1.00 

Send for our Circular 


W. B. ESSELEN, 338 Union St., Millis, Mass. 








THE PERFECT 







CHRISTMAS GREETING 


PHOTO 
CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 
20 for $1 


Including Envelopes 
(plus 15¢ shipping) 










BEFORE YOU BUY... 





Select any photo of yourself, your home, 
children or pets . . . THE PERSONAL 
GREETING WHICH ONLY YOU CAN 


GIVE! Send negative and 3c stamp for 
HRISTMAS 


SE; 
[sey 


Box 24 Sant mee 
MASS 


CARD sample. 
No sample after Nov. 30 


BROOKLINE 46, 
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THE GARDENER’S TRAVEL BOOK 
By E. I. FaRRINGTON................ $4.00 
Gardeners who travel about the United 
States and Canada will find this volume inval- 
uable. Revised and brought to date, this new 
edition tells you where to go, when to go and 
what to see. Hundreds of agents everywhere 
cooperated in making this authoritative guide 
possible. Well illustrated. 


THE LILY YEARBOOK 
GeorceE L. Suate, Editor............ $3.00 
Number 3, this new volume is written for all 
those who wish to keep abreast of what is new 
and important in lily culture. A large number 
of contributors, growers and specialists, report 
on new lilies, new cultural methods, lily pests 
and diseases — everything that is concerned 
with lilies. 


PLANT BUYERS’ GUIDE 
Epwin F. Srerrek, Editor........... $7.50 
How often have you wanted some particular 
shrub, tree, perennial, annual or bulb and not 
known where to buy it? Here under one pair of 
covers is the complete and authoritative listing 
of all types of plant material with each listed 
by sources. 


Makes this a Garden Book Christmas 


Just tell HonticuLTure’s Book Department what you want and leave the work to us. Save time, 
save trouble, yet give the ideal present to your gardening friends. 


HORTICULTURE BOOK DEPARTMENT, HORTICULTURAL HALL, 300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., BOSTON 15 


The Pdeal Christmas Present 


Order your Christmas gift books early through 
Horticulture’s Book Department 


Any garden book in print will be purchased for you 


The following outstanding garden books are suggestions only. Write HornticuLTuRE what 
you want and they will be mailed to you — but to avoid delay in the mail — 


Order Now to be Certain of Prompt Delivery. Please send check with order. 


Me 
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FLOWER ARRANGEMENT CALENDAR, 1951 
By Heten Van Pett Witson......... $1.00 

All amateur gardeners know what a job it is 
to keep track of their horticultural duties, not 
to mention their other activities. Here, in a 
most convenient form, and beautifully illus- 
trated with many photographs, is a calendar 
you will need yourself and one to delight your 
friends also. 


STILLMEADOW SEASONS 
eT IN. ook ocdwccncsus cies $3.00 
Gardeners enjoy reading about other gar- 
deners’ experiences. Mrs. Tabor, who lives in 
Connecticut, has written here another of her 
delightful personal accounts of life on her 
“farm.” Filled with gentle charm, rich with 
color and warm with feeling, this is a book to 
delight the minds and comfort the hearts of all 
good gardeners everywhere. 


COMPLETE GARDEN HANDBOOK 


Smon, Prerce, HeNprix and Exxiottr.. $5.00 
Everyone needs a general garden manual. 
Here is one which starts in with preparing the 
soil, growing seedlings and then goes on ex- 
plaining every gardening operation. Every im- 
portant plant and shrub is treated and there is 
also information on vegetables and fruits, bugs 
and blights, shrubs and trees—in fact, com- 
plete information in one authoritative book. 
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GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


NOVEMBER’S garden chores begin to come to an end. With flower 
beds put to sleep and bulbs tucked away, garden furniture stored and 
tools cleaned and greased, we scramble indoors to greener things in the 
plant room or greenhouse or anchor our attention on last minute tasks 
in the cellar and storage room. Soon there will be days for fireside 
planning in your favorite chair. 

IT is too early in many parts of the country to mulch now, but have your 
materials ready to put on as soon as the ground freezes. There is hardly 
a part of your garden that would not appreciate a mulch: the raspberry 
patch, the rhododendron and azalea pianting, the perennial border, 
the orchard — all will benefit from it. 

LILIES may be planted until the ground freezes. The madonna is an 
exception because it must send out a rosette of leaves before cold 
weather. Select well-drained soil and bonemeal or any fertilizer formula 
high in potash. Avoid manures as they encourage rot. 

THIS is the time to think about your window boxes, as planted with a 
few small evergreens, or decorated with greens, they will continue in 
their missions of beautifying your home through the Winter months. 
Where the climate is not too cold, English ivy and box make an attrac- 
tive combination. For gleams of color you can depend on bittersweet 
or black alder berries. 

REMOVE dead, broken and diseased branches from trees by making 
a neat cut, flush with the branch or trunk from which it is taken. 
Areas over 14’ in diameter should be covered with white lead or asphalt 
paint. 

DRAIN water from pipes and hoses before freezing weather. Rinsing 
the hose with hot water will remove impurities and make it last longer. 

DUMP oak leaves in quantity on azaleas, rhododendrons, pieris, moun- 
tain laurel, blueberries and other acid-loving plants. They make an 
excellent mulch and prevent excessive drying in both Summer and 
Winter. They also decompose to add humus to the soil and make it 
acid, a condition these plants require to do their best. 

EVERGREENS near the seashore and in other windy, exposed situations 
should be protected with boards or covered with burlap to help prevent 
wind burning. When the ground is frozen, the leaves give off water 
without being able to replace it. 

ADD the last of your plant refuse to the compost pile, and turn it all over 
thoroughly for the last time to aid decomposition. 
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THIS is the time for house plants. Syringe them every week or so with 
water to remove dust, and keep spraying for mealy bugs, lice and other 
invaders. Since they are now resting, water enough to keep moist and 
fertilize those which are blooming and flowering. All will respond to 
electric light on dull, cloudy or snowy days, 

NOW that trees are leafless begin to take notice of their many different 
shapes. They are fascinating and beautiful and variable in form and 
structure. Note, for example, the multiplicity of small branches of the 
sugar maple, the horizontal branches of the flowering dogwood, the 
rounded, even dome of the beech, the conical symmetry of the pin oak. 

POT freezias and ixias in fertile, well-drained soil, set in a cool place and 
finally in a cool, sunny window when tops are a few inches high. A 
night temperature of 40-50°F, with a 5-10° daytime rise, is necessary 
for their success. Over-watering causes leaves to turn yellow. 

GIVE rhubarb roots a dressing of well-rotted manure. If planning to 
force some this Winter, lift the roots and subject them to freezing be- 
fore storing them in a cool spot. A 6-8 week rest period is needed. 

IF you have a specimen evergreen, especially within sight of a favorite 
sitting room, set up bird feeding stations near it. The birds will use 
it for shelter as well as for escaping cats and other enemies. 

SELECT your favorite amaryllis hybrids and plant in pots only slightly 
larger than the bulbs. Only the bottom half of the bulb should be 
covered with soilghat has been enriched with bonemeal or commercial 
manure. 

THE kangaroo vine, Cissus antarctica, makes one of the best house 
plants as it does not object to poor living room growing conditions. 
Grace your sitting quarters with a few. 
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Gift of Miss Linde T. Hanks 


New England White Oak in the First Snowstorm of the Year — 


Vhaukegiving Suowstorwm 


J 


THE warmth and plenty of Thanksgiving gain in depth and gratitude when the feast 
day is accompanied by the first good snowstorm of the year. The oaks have lost their 
leaves mostly, the maples and elms are all bare, and the blowing snow, driving down from 
a heavy pewter sky, smooths away and evens out all the roughness and pettiness beneath 
their noble nakedness. The pines and spruces stand black and strong with the snow frost- 
ing their branches, while in the garden the mounting drifts tuck the plants to sleep safely 
for the long months of bitter cold just ahead. Thanksgiving, more than any othersingle 
day, marks the ending of the garden year, and gardeners all can turn to dreaming of all 
the wonders they will accomplish when the sun comes north once more. Meanwhile, 
they are mindful of the beauty that the past season brought and the privilege which was 
theirs to play a part in the pageant of the year upon their own ordered acre. 
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You Can Be a Plaut Breeder 


By Percy H. Wright, Sutherland, Saskatchewan 


HE plant breeder is truly a creator, for he works, not with such 

dead chemicals as pigments, but with those infinitesimally 
small, yet living chemicals galled “genes.’’ Genes are the bearers 
of heredity in all life, from mankind to the grass itself. It is hard 
for us to realize that a tiny bit of matter, perhaps only a molecule 
or two, repeating itself in every cell of the body, can find its 
work cut out for it on one place only, and can determine that a 
woman has brown eyes, or a lilac the fragrance that takes us 
back to youth, or a tulip yellow petals. 

So it is, and when genes are brought together in new combina- 
tions, new forms of life result. Who can say that anything is 
impossible in the complexity of life? Often there is no way to 
reach toward a new syntheti¢ form of life, for the new must come 
out of the old, just as tomorrow comes out of today. However, 
if man had the power to reach out into the more remote realms 
of possibility, displaying a skill in chemistry that we are just 
beginning to touch today, could he not create a griffin, or a 
unicorn, or a fairy — or a blue rose? 

It is because men do not know exactly where the bounds of 
possibility lie that those of us who are bitten by the “bug” of 
plant breeding are led on and on, transforming plant and animal 
life as we go. It is difficult to imagine a personality richer than 
that of the plant breeder, unless it is the personality of the poet. 
Homer must have had a lot of fun dreaming visions of Helen and 
Hector, and portraying Odysseus coming up out of the sea — 
dreaming these visions with such vividness that they will prob- 
ably live in the imaginations of men as long as the race lasts. 

The plant breeder is likewise immortal: that is, his work is. 
The plant breeder dreams of syntheses that may be, and when 
he has made them actual, men cultivate them henceforth. It is 
true that many varieties of plants are forgotten, as they are 
superseded by better ones, but we may be sure that they will 
live on in their descendants, as Marquis wheat lives on within 
dozens of newer wheats. Thus a plant breeder who achieves 
something of value is assured that the synthesis he has made 
will never be undone. 

F. L. Skinner of Dropmore, Manitoba, born a native of 
Aberdeen, Scotland, and brought to the northern limits of settle- 
ment of that Canadian province in childhood, was “bitten” by 
the bug of plant breeding. A lifetime spent in the study of 
plants, in collecting species and their hybrids from far and pear 
and in hybridization and selection, has enriched the gardens 
and orchards of all lovers of beauty who live in the north tem- 
perate zone, and particularly of those who live in the extreme 
North. 

For example: The lilac is one of the most dearly treasured of 
ornamental shrubs, and it has received as much attention from 
Dr. F. L. Skinner as has the rose itself. He was the first person 
in prairie Canada to bring home the Korean lilacs, gifts of the 
famous Prof. Sargent of the Arnold Arboretum, following a 
visit made there in 1918. 
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“Among the other treasures I brought back with me were 
some one-year-old seedlings of two lilacs grown from seed 
collected on the Diamond mountains of Korea by E. H. Wilson 
in 1917. These lilacs, Syringa velutina and Syringa oblata 
dilitata, have proved absolutely hardy at Dropmore; and, there- 
fore, in 1921 I crossed some of the French lilacs, which are occa- 
sionally severely injured by our Winters, with Syringa oblata 
dilitata. A new race of ‘American’ lilacs resulted which seems 
better suited to our continental climate than the European 
varieties of the common lilac. These new lilacs have several in- 
teresting features. Many of them have bronze leaves in the Spring 
and turn a deep purple in the Autumn. They do not sucker to 
the same extent as do the older lilacs (in fact, a hedge of the 
first hybrids raised in 1922 has not suckered yet) and they are 
extremely free-flowering and fragrant. In some of my later 
crosses these lilacs compare well with Lemoine’s varieties.” 

Eight varieties of these lilacs have received acclaim. They are 
Assessippi, Churchill, Evangeline, Excel, Fraser, Laurentian, 
Nokomis and Pocahontas. These vary in their tone of lilac, 
from Churchill, which is “pale pinkish mauve,” to Assessippi, 
which is Argyle purple, and Pocahontas, which is dark purple. 
In between come Excel, which is mauve pink, and Laurentian, 
which is a bluish tint of fair intensity. Evangeline alone is 
double, a deep lilac in color. Single lilacs, of course, make a 
better display from a distance than do the double ones, but 
double lilacs are nevertheless in demand. It is desirable that 
every lilac garden be provided with both. 

Speaking for myself, the feature of no suckering, or relatively 
slow suckering, seems one of the most important of all features 
that it is possible to breed into a lilac — especially for a lilac 
that is meant to be useful in any area where own-root plants are 
better than grafted plants. This, perhaps, is the entire area 
where the lilac, a northerly genus, is most highly adapted. 
Certainly, to date there is no really congenial understock for 
lilac plants to be grown in the far North. S. villosa is hardy and 
non-suckering, but not sufficiently congenial. It may be that 
S. oblata dilitata will prove to be the ideal understock for French 
lilacs, but this is yet to be demonstrated. In the meantime, to 
make available new varieties which do not sucker when on 
their own roots is to do us a favor of vast importance. Only 
those who have wrestled with lilac suckers for years know what a 
Herculean task they make inevitable, and how, if allowed to 
develop, they inhibit the blooming of the lilac shrub. 

Fragrance, too, is of extreme importance in the lilac, second 
only to size and quality of flower. Around fragrance cluster 
man’s most poignant memories. 

It is necessary to repeat that the detailed description of 
these “‘American’”’ lilacs is meant only as a sample of one niche 
opened up by a modern plant breeder. When a hybridization 
between different species is once effected, the gate has been swung 

See page 423 
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ONCE POPULAR, LONG IGNORED . 


Caladium Comeback 


By Wyndham Hayward, Winter Park, Florida 


HERE are only a few good Summer- 

time pot plant subjects, and the fancy- 
leaved caladium is neither the last nor the 
least of these. The caladiums are a glorious, 
colorful tribe of hybrid tuberous plants, 
belonging to that great group of aroids, 
known to gardeners as “elephants-ears.” 
Indeed, many plant lovers in the lower 
South know them only as “colored ele- 
phants-ears.”” The common “‘elephants-ear” 
of our grandmother’s canna bed is usually 
listed as Colocasia esculentum, and is pre- 
sumably edible. 

The fancy-leaved caladiums that we 
know in the American trade come from 
Brazil, via the hands of various hybridizers, 
whose work seems to have been almost for- 
gotten in the last quarter century. Accounts 
of their achievements can only be found in 
the files of dusty magazines of the period 
of 40 and 50 years ago. Important among 
the records of the time are the series of 
articles written by the late Dr. Henry 
Nehrling, then of Gotha, Fla., pioneer 
plantsman of Florida and the leading North 
American hybridizer in his lifetime. He 
introduced many dozens of fine varieties, 
some of them still of outstanding value in 
the caladium world today. 

Recent years have seen an increase in the 
popularity and appreciation of the calad- 
iums, and before long there will doubtless 
be a caladium society which will catalogue 
and describe the existing material to fill a 
great need in modern horticulture. Today 
there are still hundreds of varieties of 
caladiums available in the collections of 
American growers and fanciers, but very 
few of them are found under their true 
names in the bulb trade. Probably the bulb 
trade offers less than 20 varieties in com- 
mercial quantities. A few small commercial 
collectors have stocks of perhaps a hundred. 
On many of these the identification is un- 
certain. 

Dr. Nehrling at Gotha, grew 200,000 
caladium plants yearly during the first 
decade of the 20th century, according to 
his writings. More than 2,000 named 
varieties and separate seedlings under test 
were included. People who remember the 
masses of brilliant foliage which greeted the 
visitor to his lath houses say that the first 
sight was positively overwhelming for the 
sheer beauty of the exotic color patterns of 
the leaves, 

The caladium is useful as a pot plant or 
for bedding, and not least for decorative 
foliage to use in arrangements and in vases 
around the house. The bulbs are purchased 
in late Winter or Spring, and started into 
growth in pots of rich soil in a warm room 
or greenhouse, sometimes the tubers being 
“‘started”’ first in flats of carefully watered 
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peat and sand. In pots, six to eight inch 
sizes are best, and in the South where con- 
tainers are more informal, it’s ten to one 
they will be found in cans. They seem to 
like the non-porosity of the metal container, 
provided the drainage is good. 

However, they do excellently in clay pots. 
The soil should be about two-thirds good 
garden loam with one-third rotted manure, 
and with enough coarse sand to assure good 
drainage. Finely pulverized peat, especially 
the carex type, or well-rotted compost, will 
do excellently. The writer grows them in a 
mixture of sifted carex peat and coarse 
building sand, with sifted leaf mold loam 
from the woods added, along with some of 


Fancy-leaved caladiums are gay and colorful 





the dried, sterilized, pulverized cow manure 
now available at fertilizer stores. This is 
used at the rate of a gallon canful of the 
manure to the washtubful of the mixture. 
This seems to promote rapid growth, 
brilliant colors and abundant foliage. The 
use of the commercially prepared manure 
avoids the weed seeds found so annoyingly 
in most rotted manures. This formula seems 
to have all the effectiveness of the older 
mixes using “well-rotted manure,” always 
a problem in these days when dairies are 
fewer and farther off. 

The late Julius A. Peterson, a famous 
Cincinnati florist of several decades ago, 
told the writer he saw his first magnificent 
showing of fancy-leaved caladiums at the 
Philadelphia centennial exposition in 1876, 
and fell in love with them then. Some 
caladium enthusiast should check the 
horticultural records of this great fair to 
gain more information. 

Dr. Nehrling’s awakening to their great 
possibilities in the field of American horti- 
culture came at the Chicago World’s Fair 
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of 1892, where he viewed a showy collection 
of 100 varieties exhibited by the “Caladium 
King” of the time, Adolph Lietze of Rio 
de Janeiro. A transplanted German, he 
undertook the hybridizing of these gay and 
festive plants in the friendly climate of 
their native land, using, however, the best 
varieties obtainable in Europe at that time 
as his starting stock. Lietze must have 
introduced more than 1,000 named varie- 
ties, a few of them still famous and found 
in the trade today as Rio de Janeiro, 
Hortulania, Mrs. John Laing, Itapocu, 
Aguape, Bahia, etc. 

The first American caladium hybridizer 
is reputedly another German plantsman, 
Adolph Jaenicke, who operated at the 
Missouri Botanical Garden around the 
early 1900’s. Besides Dr. Nehrling, the late 
Theodore L. Mead of Oviedo, Fla., his 
friend and co-experimenter in Florida horti- 
culture, originated a number of fine 
caladium varieties, including Pliny W. 
Reasoner, Mrs. Theodore L. Mead (Edith 
Mead), Charles T. Simpson, Hildegard 
Nehrling, Mrs. Jennie S. Perkins, Bertha S. 
Eisele, Blanche Wise, D. M. Cook, etc. 


The first recorded caladium hybridizer 
was the eminent Louis Van Houtte of 
France, in the 50’s of the 19th century. He 
had only a few caladium species from the 
wilds available — C. bicolor, first reported 
in 1789, and C. chantini, humboldti, bara- 
quini and verschaffelti, the later ones col- 
lected by two French plant explorers just 
previously. 

The rather dim and dusty history of the 
caladium indicates that the first hybrids 
were shown at the great French Exposition 
of 1867, and one of them was named 
Triomphe de |’Exposition, a vigorous and 
attractive variety still found in the trade 
83 years afterward! 


Van Houtte was succeeded as the leading 
European caladium breeder by Alfred Bleu, 
creator of the distinguished and popular 
variety Candidum, also still available and 
fortunately one of the most valuable and 
distinct varieties known, chalky white with 
green veins and border. Candidum may 
be called the great caladium of the past 
century, and today there is no other able 
to challenge it. The writer has been unable 
to learn the year of its introduction. Many 
of the Bleu varieties went into the Lietze 
strain. Other hybridizers who followed on 
the continent were C. J. Bause of England, 
Johann Luther, Jacob Weiss and most 
important, Richard Hoffman, whose work 
continued down into the days before World 
War I. 

Hoffman’s varieties included Rising Sun, 
the spectacular Marie Moir, a red-speckled 
Candidum type which he sold for $100.00 
in 1903, Thomas Tomlinson, Scarlet Pim- 
pernel, Red Ensign, Ace of Hearts, etc., 
some of them still popular today. He was 
a wealthy East Indian rubber plantation 
engineer, and sometimes grew 25,000 cala- 
dium seedlings a year in the greenhouses of 
his English estate. The variety Thomas 
Tomlinson was named for his head gardener 
who did all the growing of the tubers. 
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Dr. Nehrling’s varieties included Mrs. 
W. B. Haldeman, perhaps the finest cala- 
dium variety available today, Zee Munson, 
Mrs. Fannie S. Munson, Mrs. Arno H. 
Nehrling, Mrs. Henry Nehrling, Betty 
Nehrling, Dr. George Tyrrell, Jesse M. 
Thayer, Stuart H. Anderson, Marion A. 
McAdow, Richard F. Deckert, etc. 


Of recent moment is the development of 
the arrow and lance type of fancy-leaved 
caladiums, which were first grown by 
Lietze and Mead, especially the latter’s 
attractive red type, “E. O. Orpet,’’ men- 
tioned by Dr. Nehrling 40 years ago as 
most outstanding of the Mead seedlings of 
this type. For some years, several Tampa, 
Fla., women hybridizers, including Mrs. 
T. S. Freeman, Mrs. A. J. Weir and Mrs. 
D. G. Simpson, have grown new types. 


These latest innovations in the arrow 
and lance type are the result of Mead’s 
original crosses between the narrow-leaved 
species, C. albanense and C. venosum specio- 
sum, and the standard caladium varieties. 
The work has brought the highly colored 
and pleasingly patterned forms of the large 
fancy-leaved caladiums into the interesting 
and intriguing narrow leaves and dwarf 
growth of the former. As Dr. Nehrling 
pointed out years ago, they are something 
extra special for table decorations in vases 
and bow!s, mainly because of their unusual 
decorative qualities and small proportions. 


Last year the Judges Committee of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society gave 


a special “Vote of Commendation,” or 
“Preliminary Award” to the writer for an 
exhibit of the new pink, crimson and wine 
colored varieties of the arrow and lance 
caladiums. These leaves were grown in 
Winter Park, Fla., and shipped by ordinary 
parcel post to Boston where they arrived 
in good condition. 

The arrow and lance types are mostly 
small, under one foot in height, but a few 
have larger growth habits. In this lesser 
stature they are like the rare and lovely 
diminutive species C. humboldti (C. argy- 
rites), which has silvery white and green 
spotted foliage and is a true gem as a 
decorative pot-subject in Summer, seldom 
growing over six or eight inches tall. The 
more dwarf forms of the arrow and lance 
caladiums are similarly of the utmost deli- 
cacy and desirability, and are the latest 
sensation of the Florida bulb fanciers. 

Caladiums have only a few enemies, 
strong sunlight; “wet feet,’’ which induces 
sclerotia fungus rots, root knot, cold 
weather, hard winds and beating rains. 
They prefer part shade and a protected 
location, as under oak trees, where the 
sunlight will be filtered, and they will have 
shelter from hard rains and windstorms. 
When warm weather has safely arrived 
they can be planted out in garden beds. 
In such locations, North or South, it is 
best to start them inside in pots. Due to 
susceptibility to the root knot nematode, 
they should always be grown in clean or 
sterilized soil. 








Seed Pods of What? 


Before referring to the key herewith, look carefully at these seed pods, sketched from 
nature. How many can you identify? Are there any weeds among them? 


Telford, Pa. 
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WHEN IT COMES TO MANURES . 


Use What is ~caclable 


By R. R. Thomasson, University of Missouri 


OW often do we hear the expression, 
“Dig a liberal quantity of cow manure 
into the soil around your peonies or other 
perennials, and you will be rewarded with 
better blossoms.” All of which is quite true, 
but in this age of manure shortages, why 
limit one’s self to cow manure? Does it have 
some magic ‘quality not found in other 
farm manures? 

Despite the fact that Missouri farms 
produce more than 50 million tons of 
manure yearly, I have not found it prac- 
tical to buy cow or any other farm manure 
for either vegetables or flowers in recent 
years. A friend gave me a truckload of cow 
manure direct from a dairy barn three or 
four years ago. It gave excellent results, 
but so far as I could tell it was no better 
than the poultry and rabbit manure that I 
have more readily available, or the horse 
manure that I used to buy at $2.00 a truck- 
load from our coal dealer when he still had 
a few horses to deliver coal. For that mat- 
ter, the sludge from the city sewage plant, 
available at no cost, makes a very satisfac- 
tory substitute for cow manure or other 
barnyard manure. 


The “dresser of the vineyard” in the 
parable in Luke (Chapter 13) asked for per- 
mission to dig about the fig tree and fertilize 
it in an effort to save it. But it is not re- 
corded that he used cow manure, though 
the tree was on the verge of being chopped 
down for lack of fruit. Nor have I found 
any advocates of cow manure over other 
manures among my acquaintances here at 
the Missouri College of Agriculture. And 
this includes research and extension workers 
in the fields of horticulture, soils, crops and 
dairy. Furthermore, I have not found an 
advocate for cow manure over horse or 
sheep manure among the visitors at the 
Missouri College of Agriculture from such 
foreign countries as Holland, Germany and 
England. Though this included a soils ex- 
pert from England, a crops man from 
Holland and a number of Germans from 
agricultural colleges in that country. The 
one exception is a German baron who 
operates a 700-acre dairy farm. He has 
written me as follows: 

“In Germany we distinguish very 
strongly in the use of different kinds of 
manures: 

1. horse manure is considered very hot; 
it disintegrates very strongly and generates 
much heat in the process; also, it dries up 
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the soil. Therefore, we use it with preference 
in gardening in covering beds of early vege- 
tables, strawberries, and the like. 

2. pig manure is considered cold; it 
furthers the growth of weeds so much the 
more since the seeds of weeds do not lose 
the ability to sprout in the speedy process 
of the pig’s digestion of its food. It is best 
used for the fertilization of permanent 
pastures. 


3. poultry manure is very sharp, and is 
either mixed with other kinds of manure or 
poured out in the garden after being diluted 
with water. 

4. cattle manure of all sorts is most even 
and permanent in its effects. It disintegrates 
most evenly in the pile of manure and 
furthers the fermentation of all soils, as well 
as enriching them in every respect. It, 
therefore, is the favorite for all fruits of 
field and garden. 


Since it is not always possible to use the 
different kinds of manure according to their 
best effect, it is common to mix in layers all 
the different kinds of manure, when they 
are put in the daily pile, so that their effects 
shall complement each other.” 


Manure on the farm, as a by-product of 
the livestock and poultry industries, is a 
very practical source of both plant food and 
humus. In our suburban and city gardens, 
we will find commercial fertilizers a more 
economical and practical method of pro- 
viding the plant food necessary for the 
production of flowers, vegetables, shrubs 
and trees. For organic matter to provide 
humus, we would be wise to get it wherever 
we can at not too great a cost whether it be 
in the form of cow manure, horse manure, 
compost from decayed leaves or litter from 
the poultry house. 


Straw, leaves, weeds, cornstalks or almost 
any vegetable matter, either green or dry, 
may be composted rather quickly by mixing 
it with a nitrogenous fertilizer and pulver- 
ized limestone. Since compost, like barn- 
yard manure, is low in phosphate, some 
superphosphate may well be added. The 
following mixture is recommended by the 
Missouri Experiment Station: ammonium 
sulphate, 45 pounds; finely ground lime- 
stone, 40 pounds; and superphosphate, 15 
pounds. The use of 150 pounds of this mix- 
ture per ton of dry vegetable matter is 
recommended. Even though you don’t get 
exactly the correct proportions of vegetable 


matter and chemicals, you will come out 
with a good compost. 

There is this to be said for cow manure — 
it doesn’t heat as badly as horse manure if 
used fresh, and it is more finely ground. 
The cow is a ruminant, and thoroughly 
chews and digests her food. Fresh cow 
manure is well supplied with that ingredi- 
ent known as the “animal protein factor.”’ 
However, this builds up in horse and 
chicken manure as it ages. Whether it has 
any bearing on plant growth I presume no 
one knows. I have not heard of any research 
in this field. 


Whether or not you are a cow manure 
advocate, let me suggest that you try the 
following procedure. Take samples of your 
soil to your county agent and have it tested. 
In Missouri nearly all county agent offices 
are either equipped to test soil, or they will 
send the sample to the College of Agricul- 
ture for a test. The cost in either instance is 
nominal. Then after applying the potash, 
phosphate, magnesium and lime called for, 
add the minor elements of manganese, iron, 
copper, boron and zinc, at the rate of 100 
pounds of the mixture per acre. A heavier 
application will hardly be desirable and may 
be injurious. A small amount of nitrogen 
may be used with the phosphate and pot- 
ash and all of it plowed or spaded under as 
deeply as possible. Since nitrogen is un- 
stable in the soil and subject to rapid leach- 
ing, a part of it may well be applied as a 
top-dressing in the Spring when growth 
starts. Light applications are used in field 
crop and vegetable production as side 
dressings. By light is meant 100 pounds of 
ammonium nitrate to the acre. 


Another way to apply nitrogen to the 
soil in a more stable form is to use it liber- 
ally on the compost pile. It is taken up by 
the organic matter in the decaying process, 
and then is released gradually to the plants 
after the compost is incorporated in the soil. 


Organic matter or humus is the other 
factor in plant growth that is a valuable 
constituent of cow manure or any other 
kind of manure. I know of no experimental 
results suggesting that the value of humus 
in cow manure is any better than is that of 
horse, sheep, poultry or pig manure. Hu- 
mus, aside from the plant food it contains, 
improves the tilth of the soil, enables the 
soil to absorb and hold more water and acts 
as a carrying agent for plant food not in the 
original humus. Straw, for example, if ap- 
plied as a fertilizer or as a mulch, takes 
nitrogen from the soil in the process of de- 
caying. This may actually reduce the 
amount of nitrogen readily available at the 
time. It will be gradually released for plants 
to use, however, after the process of decay 
is complete. We may make a direct com- 
parison of the nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium content of cow manure and other 
farm manures. The Pennsylvania Experi- 
ment Station gives the following composi- 
tion and value of hen, turkey, cow, horse, 
sheep and pig manure: 


See page 424 
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A FASCINATING STUDY... 


Tree 


By S. Mendelson Meehan, West Chester, Pennsylvania 


T IS amazing what innumerable forms 
there are in all trees and other plants, 
and their study from this point of view is 
fascinating. The selection of sharp contrast 
may be used for balancing effects, and 
balance is a requisite in the landscape 
picture. This may be applied to smaller 
features such as a rock garden. A flat slope 
may have some conventional charm, but 
outstanding plants different in structure 
lift it out of the ordinary. 

Even for practical purposes, differences in 
form bring great convenience and economy 
of time. Dwarf fruit trees have come into 
value, making possible a complete fruit 
garden for small-ground home-owners. With 
limited spaces, inter-pollination can be had, 
and efficient spraying is more possible with 
limited implements. 

Hobbyists can employ the variableness 
of plant growth by making startling collec- 
tions of some one kind of plant. Take the 
juniper for example. The eastern red cedar, 
Juniperus virginiana, is normally shaped 
like an old-fashioned lamp chimney, up- 
right and broad-pyramidal; yet one may 
get one variety that is a perfect column. In 
reverse, there are varieties that are com- 
pletely procumbent, trailing along the 
ground. Between these two can be taken 
the globular form, which is about as round 
as the name implies, and just a few feet 
high. Then there is an intermediate form, 
variety tripartita, fountain red cedar, with 
spreading pointed branches of moderate 
height — a very useful plant for featuring. 
Taller, but breaking away from the col- 
umnar type, is a weeping form with slightly 
angular and drooping side branches — a 
little more odd than graceful. Many lesser 
differences may be found in 30 variations 
of this one species, Juniperus virginiana, 
to satisfy a collector’s desires. 

Character in trees is not wholly vested in 
the inherent forms of certain plants, but 
also in family differences. The boles and 
structure of trees may be greatly admired. 
Massive trunks of old European beech trees 
are just like great limbs of elephants, and 
are treasured on many estates. Nothing is 
more thrilling than the great, weighty, out- 
spread limbs of old white oaks. In much 
different taste, we all much admire the 
down-sweeping lower limbs of the pin oak, 
the upper branches gradually reducing till 
the whole becomes a perfect pyramidal 
spire. Oak is the great American tree 
(apologies to the famous sequoia, which we 
proudly treasure). There are said to be 200 

species of oak in the temperate regions of 
this hemisphere, but they are mostly large 
and rugged, rather uniform in growth; and 
a few are shrublike, even to the scrub of 
sandy, coast states. 
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Horizontal branching habits are common 
to the pine and spruce trees. This is a rather 
outstanding feature in the landscape, and 
can be made use of in some combinations. 
They are less obstructive to vision, and 
give distance to scenes. They usually help 
the curious to determine the actual age of 
large trees, as they usually come in tiers, 
each layer representing a year’s progress. 
Forty such tiers would mean over 40 years 
of life. 

Horizontal branching is worth-while ob- 
serving where one is especially interested in 
the display of flowers or ornamental fruit 
that appears from lateral twigs on long side 
branches. The double-flle Viburnum tomen- 
tosum is a case in point; it beautifully 
spreads its long side branches strung with 
showy white flowers. 


eh, “ 
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Accent trees are attractive, being used in 
landscapes where a conventional spire-like 
tree is desired. For this purpose, the 
Lombardy poplar has been the ordinary 
selection. It has served the purpose better 
than any other; but as usual, its use has 
been overdone, and we are tiring of seeing 
the same thing everywhere. But a more 
serious objection is that it suffers much 
blight, and is always short-lived. To over- 
come these frailties, Bolleana poplar is used 
for sturdiness. Better than either is the 
Ginkgo biloba fastigiata, though many are 
sold that do not wholly keep the fastigiate 
habit strictly. The most gratifying is the 
pyramidal English oak, which is long-lived, 
always upright, though a little obese in old 
age. Among evergreens, the better accents 
are found in forms of American arborvitae, 
columnar Chinese junipers, and the cryp- 
tomeria. In large size, the great deciduous 
conifer, columnar bald cypress, is superb. 

Some years ago it was the practice to use 
standard bay trees in formal positions in 
large doorways, and conventionally in 
halls, but the accustomed source for such 
material was abruptly cut off, and their use 
curtailed. In formal gardens, and at points 

See page 424 
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FOUR UNUSUAL HOUSE PLANTS... 


To Gxghten Your Home 


By Ferne S. Kellenberger, Clarkesville, Arkansas 


FIRST saw Fittonia verschaffelti pearcei 

a number of years ago in a conservatory. 
Its olive-green foliage and red veins in- 
trigued me, and I began searching the 
catalogs for a source. At last I was the 
proud possessor of a plant, but knew 
nothing of its care. As I did not give it 
enough water, in time, there were three 
lanky stems with a few leaves at the end. 
I decided to cut the ends and try to root 
them as well as to see if the old plant after 
being cut back would put out new growth. 
(It did not.) 

One cutting I put in water, one in sand 
and the other I placed in a terrarium where 
there was arranged a miniature woodland 
scene. Though the leaves were too large to 
be in scale, they were an addition to the 
color of the garden. The first two cuttings 
died and subsequent trials gave the same 
results, but the third was a joy from the 
day it was placed in that covered garden. 
In time it became a well-rooted plant and 
was potted. Then until its roots were 
established I kept it covered with an in- 
verted rose bowl. After a month the bowl 
was lifted a bit to admit air and layers of 
cardboard were placed on either side of the 
pot for the bow] to rest on. A few days later 
more cardboard was added raising the bowl 
more and giving more and more air until at 
the end of three weeks the bowl was re- 
moved. I watched the plant closely for the 
next few hours for any tendency toward 
wilting, but there was none. Had there 
been I would have replaced the bowl and 
lifted it higher with more cardboard or 
wooden blocks until the transition could be 
made successfully. 

Later I learned when the terrarium was 
filled with just the Fittonia slips that, when 
they had rooted and were ready to trans- 
plant, the top could be shifted a little at a 





Naegelia zebrina discolor 
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time until it could be taken off completely 
and after two or three weeks, with the top 
off the little plants were conditioned and 
ready for transplanting the same as any 
other rooted cutting. 

What has always seemed so strange to 
me is the fact that once those rooted cut- 
tings are well started after transplanting, 
they are not a bit fussy about their require- 
ments. They like a loose rich soil — sand, 
peat and rich loam or compost in about 
equal proportions and plenty of water. 
While an east window with its early morn- 
ing sun is always a choice location, I have 
grown them in north windows where there 
was light but no sun. In Alabama I saw a 
pot of the green and white variety, 
argyroneura, growing in a south window, 
and it was a show piece. 

Often this argyroneura variety is spoken 
of as being harder to grow than verschaffelti 
pearcei, but that has not been my ex- 
perience. Both root easily as cuttings or 
can be started from a leaf placed in a ter- 
rarium or any covered glass container with 
peat and sand in equal parts as a growing 
medium. While I have grown them success- 
fully under normal living room conditions, 
I would not recommend them where the 
air is excessively hot and dry. 

There is a third kind listed in some of 
the catalogs that specialize in unusual 
house plants, called verschaffelti, which has 
dark green leaves with red veins. That is on 
my “must have list,” for if it has foliage as 
beautifully veined and quilted as the two I 
have, it will be well worth growing. 


Oxalis rubra 

Any flower lover knows the joy of finding 
some plant they have never before seen. 
I first saw this plant at an art exhibit in an 
old house with windows to the floor, and on 
every window sill there were two African 
violets and three Oxalis rubra alba. Need- 
less to say, I do not remember too much 
about the pictures, for I was entranced 
with the unusual shape and beauty of the 
oxalis. How I wanted one, but convention 
prevailed at least for a few hours. Later the 
idea came to me: I was a stranger, they 
would probably never see me again, why 
not go back and at least make an effort to 
purchase a plant. They could not do more 
than say no to me. So back I went and 
emerged with my prize package. 

The New York Botanical Garden came 
to my rescue with the identification, stating 
that there was a rosea as well as the white. 

Some oxalis have bulbs or tubers, but 
this plant grows from a scaly rhizome and 
is most accommodating in its requirements. 
It blossoms the year around in any expo- 
sure whether a light, north window, a 
sunny, south or an east porch where it 





Ozxalis rubra alba 


summers. It requires lots of water and a 
spongy soil with plenty of peat and some 
sand. 

The leaves are plain green, clover-like 
with the outside edge straight, making a 
triangle of each of the three parts of the 
compound construction. The leaves and 
flowers close at night or in cloudy weather. 

This variety multiplies rapidly and the 
crowns have a tendency to rise above the 
level of the soil. Sometimes more soil can 
be added or repotting may be necessary. 


Naegelia 

Naegelia zebrina discolor has such striking 
foliage that it immediately draws attention 
to itself. Even if it never blossomed it 
would be well worth growing. The leaves 
are large as much as five inches long and 
five inches wide across the broad section of 
their heart shape. The color is a light green 
overlaid with plum veinings and hairs that 
give it a very velvety appearance. 

The blossoms are tubular, bright red, 
red-dotted and with yellow throats. They 
appear alternately on a stem in a terminal 
cluster well above the foliage, and last for 
many days. 

Though the rhizomes are a bit larger 
than those of the Achimenes, they are 
closely allied, and require the same cultural 
treatment. They may be left dormant for a 
time or planted when received using shallow 
pots and planting one-half inch deep in a 
rich well-drained soil. Here where we have 





Fittonia verschaffelti pearcei 
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heavy clay, I do not trust these little rhi- 
zomes to its mercies, but use equal parts of 
sand, peat and leaf mold. Later when trans- 
planting to individual pots, I add some clay 
and cow manure to the above mixture. 

The plants need a support for the best 
effect as they are inclined to be prostrate; 
the leaves are heavy, but so very beautiful. 

Leaves will root in water, but rather 
slowly. However my favorite method of 
propagation is to insert the leaf stem in a 
mixture of peat and sand, moist but not 
wet, in a covered glass container. A gallon 
glass jar or an abandoned aquarium with 
glass cut to cover top make excellent con- 
tainers. Here in their own little nursery 
they take care of themselves until new little 
plants have developed from the leaf stem 
and are large enough to transplant. In the 
covered glass containers, they create their 
own moisture, and very rarely need water- 
ing. However should the top be shifted and 
more moisture is needed, spray with warm 
water, rain water preferably. 





slips were placed in a terrarium, and not 
only did they root and grow, but to my 
surprise and delight several months after 
those plants were potted two more little 
plants appeared, and I had the fun of 
watching them develop from the first small 
round leaves to the mature pointed ones. 
I find that even now another little plant 
has appeared and will soon be large enough 
to transplant. 

The potted cuttings were summered on 
an east porch and received morning sun. 
The leaves developed until they were five 
inches long and each branch had its share 
of dainty blossoms. Then while I was away 
in August something happened. I don’t 
know what, but all but one branch looked 
like it had had boiling water poured on it. 
I didn’t know just what to do, the one 
branch was so fresh and firm it did not look 
like it wanted to rest, so I cut it all back 
with the exception of that one branch. It 
started to grow; the branch kept on bloom- 
ing, and soon the new growth was budded. 


‘Ge 


Photos: Jim Hudson 


Begonia sutherlandi comes from Oregon 


Begonia sutherlandi 


This is a tuberous begonia from South 
Africa and one of the parents of welton- 
iensis; in fact the offspring is better known 
than the parent. When I first saw this be- 
gonia, several years ago, I was delighted 
with its fragile quality. In general its form 
is like weltoniensis rosea; its dainty leaves 
a lighter green, delicately serrate and 
sparkling like crystals in the sunlight. The 
stems are red and blossoms single and 
apricot in color. In its natural habitat it 
grows in damp, shady places and blossoms 
from December to February, but in pot 
culture it is considered a Summer bloomer. 

I made several attempts before a cutting 
would grow for me. In desperation three 
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In the Autumn, when the nights began to 
get cool, it was placed in a south window 
where it has blossomed for four months and 
shows no sign of wanting to rest. 


The older the plant the larger the bulb, 
which has roots attached to the side, while 
the bottom is smooth and rounded. In 
planting the bulbs or tubers there are times 
when it is difficult to know which is the top, 
but the bottom is the smoother surface. I 
use a fairly rich soil of clay, cow manure, 
sand and a bit of bonemeal. Once a week 
additional liquid fertilizer is used, the soil 
kept damp, but not wet. I do not know 
what this plant’s rest schedule is going to 
be, but when it begins to lose its leaves and 
branches I will know that is its signal. 


A New Early Strawberry 


A new strawberry is being introduced by 
the Tennessee Experiment Station. It has 
been named Tennessean, and was developed 
at the West Tennessee Experiment Station 
where the original cross was made in 1942. 
The variety has in its pedigree several out- 
standing older varieties, among them 
Howard 17, the famous variety developed 
at Belchertown, Massachusetts, in 1904, by 
Arthur B. Howard. Other well-known 
varieties in its background are Missionary, 
Aroma and Klondike. The immediate 
parents were Tennessee selections No. 586 
and No. 230. 

The new berry is a glossy, medium red, 
with a large green cap. It is smooth, re- 
fined, long-conic and remarkably uniform 
in shape. Ripening as a first early, Tennes- 
sean is in season with Blakemore, but more 
frost tolerant — an important adjunct for 
an early variety. During the past season 
of heavy frost damage, it yielded 224 crates 
per acre to 135.5 for Blakemore in quad- 
ruplicated trials. Another one-ninth acre 
planting gave 248 crates per acre. 

Features of the berry are healthy plants 
with a high tolerance to foliage diseases 
and freedom from “June yellows,” as well 
as good plant-making ability, refined, at- 
tractive fruits, pleasant aroma and earli- 
ness. 

Dr. W. E. Roever, who has been evalu- 
ating the berry for the past three years, 
suggests it may be worth a trial at more 
northern latitudes than the point of origin. 

‘Tennessean plants will be available from 
the trade or from the University of Ten- 
nessee, Department of Horticulture, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 


Allium karataviense 

Some years ago I became interested in 
the Alliums. Having experimented with 
different named varieties, I purchased 
more last Autumn and, coming direct from 
Holland, was Allium karataviense. This is 
a unique species, very distinct in form, with 
broad, flat leaves of a blue-grey metallic 
sheen and a lovely texture. If it never 
bloomed, the leaves alone are worthy of a 
place in any garden. 

In May, from these attractive scapes 
came a many-flowered umbel of pinkish- 
rose colored flowers almost two inches in 
diameter. This Allium is of distinct char- 
acter. It possesses definite charm, and will 
appeal to the gardener interested in unusual 
plant material. 

—Mkrs. Joun McDonatp 
Corinth, N. Y. 


Pachysandra 

A bowl of pachysandra will give pleasure 
all Winter indoors if carefully dug so there 
are roots on the ends to put into the water 
of the bowl. And by Spring, the same 
pachysandra can be replanted outdoors in 
the garden to grow and multiply there. 

— Jean CowLEs 

Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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THEY ARE NOT IMMUNE FROM TROUBLE .. . 


Chinese Chestnut 7 


By Dr. Ray R. Hirt, N. Y. State College of Forestry 


ANY nursery catalogs list Asiatic 
chestnut trees and stress their re- 
sistance to the chestnut bark disease. Quite 
often prospective buyers are left with the 
erroneous impression that, being resistant 
to chestnut blight, the trees also are very 
resistant to other diseases. 

Asiatic chestnut trees are, in a sense, 
strangers to America. Gardeners are well 
aware of the fact that such plants, for 
instance, as species roses, from one part of 
the world differ from those of another part. 
This is true also of chestnut trees and of 
plant pests such as bacteria and fungi. 
Plants from distant parts of the world may 
differ from one another in appearance, in 
growth requirements and in susceptibility 
to disease. Plant pests may differ in their 
ability to cause disease. 

Asiatic chestnut trees have lived with the 
chestnut blight fungus in Asia for centuries, 
consequently the surviving types of those 
chestnut trees are able to tolerate the fun- 
gus, that is, are resistant to it. When the 
fungus was introduced accidentally into the 
United States, it found the American chest- 


nut very susceptible to attack, since our 
native chestnut types had never been sub- 
jected to the disease. Now the Asiatic 
chestnut trees are being brought to America 
and have to associate with American fungi 
and insects. Will the American plant pests 
destroy these foreign trees? Experience in- 
dicates that they will not. However, a few 
fungi here in the United States have found 
the Chinese and Japanese chestnut trees 
susceptible to attack, especially when 
growth factors for the trees are poor. 

Unfortunately, trees transplanted to 
home grounds, in addition to suffering the 
shock of transplanting, often have to con- 
tend with unfertile compacted soil, grass 
and weeds. Some trees are planted in 
climatic zones where weather conditions 
are much more severe than within the 
natural range of the tree species. Such trees 
lose their vigor and become very susceptible 
to disease. The Asiatic forms of chestnut 
are no exception. 

Perhaps the most common disease of the 
Chinese and Japanese chestnut trees grow- 
ing under poor conditions in America is 





USDA, Bureau of Plant Industry 


Typical canker on Chinese chestnut twig 
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caused by a native fungus Cryptodiaporthe 
castanea (Tul.) Wehmeyer. This fungus 
becomes established in wounds and dead 
twigs. It grows into the bark, causing a 
localized dead area known as a canker. The 
margin of a canker is denoted by a darken- 
ing of the bark. The bark within a canker 
dies, cracks and becomes covered with 
dark-colored eruptions within which the 
spores or “germs” of the fungus are formed. 
The fungus kills the cambium and the liv- 
ing bark beneath the cankered area. 
Branches with cankers die outward from 
the diseased areas. One trunk canker can 
kill a tree with a 38-inch stem within 12 
months or two growing seasons. 

The disease is difficult to control. In- 
fected branches should be removed and 
burned; pruning wounds as well as other 
wounds should be covered at once with a 
good tree paint. It is questionable whether 
surgery ought to be resorted to for stem 
cankers. Trees with badly diseased trunks 
should be cut off near the ground. If the 
disease has not spread to the ground level, 
a vigorous sprout can be selected to renew 
the tree. 

Individual trees free of cankers should be 
kept in good vigor by maintaining deep, 
well-drained, fertile soil. Alkaline soils 
must be avoided. Trees will respond favor- 
ably to an application of fertilizer in the 
early Spring and to watering during dry 
periods. 

Rabbits like chestnut bark about as well 
as the bark of apple trees, therefore, trunks 
of young trees should be protected during 
Winter months. If wire is used, do not let 
it rub the bark and cause a wound that may 
serve as a source of the canker disease. 

Chinese and Japanese chestnut trees are 
worthy of use in home plantings and, like 
other valuable trees, need care and atten- 
tion in order to remain in good health. 
Perhaps it is a wise precaution for home 
owners to plant the Asiatic chestnuts only 
within the natural range of the native 
chestnut trees. Continued research will 
probably produce Asiatic chestnut var- 
ieties that are resistant not only to the 
chestnut bark disease, but to native Amer- 
ican diseases as well. 


Grapefruit Grove 
The grapefruit we ate on Thanksgiving 
Day had such large seeds it seemed a pity 
to waste them. They were planted in a 
four-inch, rose-colored pot, a complete 
layer of seeds being buried. The pot was 
set in a warm cupboard for two weeks, 
then carried to a window for green was 
beginning to appear. That first growth 
consisted of plants whose seeds were in the 
garden soil used — zinnias, larkspurs, 
poppies. It was Christmas time before the 
real owners of the pot began to show. They 
sprang up and grew quickly into a minia- 
ture grove of 47 trees; with straight, stout, 
green stems and thick, shining leaves, mak- 
ing an attractive, interesting ornament till 
Spring. 
— Nett McMurray 
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THESE PLANTS DO BEST WITH... 


A lace In The Sun 


By Naomi M. Ingalls, Windsor, Vermont 


N a sunny situation, Chrysogonum vir- 
ginicum, commonly referred to as 

golden-star, will show you a multitude of 
starry yellow blossoms rising from green 
carpets to reach the height of six inches, 
keeping up the display all Summer until 
frost quenches the floral glow. A good rock 
garden subject, and an easy doer. 

If you like gold color among blue flowers, 
try a few bulbs of Calochortus barbatus 
among the trailing azure flowers of the 
veronica, for this is an easy flowering bulb, 
which is dug and stored in the Fall in the 
manner of gladiolus. The yellow pendant 
bells are an inch in diameter, and are a 
pretty contrast to the blue-flowered mass 
below them. 

The green and yellow variegated leaved 
sedum, and the white and green also, Sedum 
alboroseum, make attractive and unusual 
foliage clumps in the sunny rock garden, 
the latter growing about 10 inches high, 
the former somewhat less, but both bring 
favorable comment from garden visitors. 
The yellow variegated sedum makes an 
intriguing pot plant for the Winter window, 
and I often use it so. 

A tiny cutting sent me from a rainbow- 
hued ‘“‘devil’s backbone,” Pedilanthus tithy- 
maloides variegatus, gave me much pleasure 
after setting it outside in the sand in the 
sun, where its coloring became much more 
vivid, the rose, green and white foliage 
fairly glistening in the sunshine. The tiny 
red flowers, like little birds, sit on the ends 
of the stems, thus, if you care to see blooms 
of this cactus species, be somewhat chary 
of your cutting-gifts from this striking 
plant with the uneven “backbone.” 

The varied cupheas, of which many peo- 
ple seem familiar with only the variety 
with red flowers, are lusty growers, free 
from insects and disease, and need very 
little care. They will grow tall in good soil, 
these cuphea hybrids (Avalon), to 20 
inches, and a row of them presents a unique 
appearance, for in full bloom, they look as 
if flocks of butterflies had settled for rest 
upon the plants — butterflies in pale pur- 
ple, rose, lavender, vermilion, pink, red, 
scarlet, dark lavender, and shades of these 
colors. They last well in water, and are so 
unusual that everyone inquires, ““What are 
those oddly-shaped, beautiful blossoms?” 

For the rock garden, the lower Cuphea 
platycentra — 10 inches high—are very 
satisfactory and floriferous, covered with 
brilliant red flowers. When a breeze sways 
the cupheas of a planting, the illusion of 
butterflies at rest is almost perfect, as the 
colorful, fluted blooms stir in the gentle 
wind. The seed pods look like cigars in 
shape, even to the end which seems tipped 
with ashes, and this fact has given rise to 
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the common name of “cigar plant,” more 
often applied to C. platycentra. These an- 
nuals are easily grown. 

Potentilla is, I find, an asset, in a hot 
place, for the hot weather disturbs it not a 
whit. P. fruticosa montana (10 inches) has 
large golden suns over grey foliage, and P. 
recta warrensi (for a large rock garden) 
have bloomed in my garden for years, being 
very hardy, and brightening the area with 
their cheerful golden flowers. 

Last year I added P. thurberi, which 
affords deep, maroon-centered blooms, with 
the edges of the flowers a light red, and the 
white sorts (beauty) which grow taller, are 
like snowy cascades of bloom. Nearly every- 
one knows P. tormentillo-formosa for its 
trailing growth and apricot wealth of 
flowers borne all the season. The double 
sorts are also intriguing, a packet of seeds 
affording many and varied sorts, of which 
some are hybrids. 

Have you tried the Polemonium richard- 
soni? It is only nine inches high, starts 
blooming when the older P. reptans fin- 
ishes, and will grow in either sun or light 
shade. This variety is blue-flowered, and 
hardy. I like it for another reason — it is 
long-lived. This makes a pretty contrast 
planted near Ajuga “pink spires’’ for the 
color-picture it presents to passers-by — 
pink, green and blue. The sensitive plant, 





Mimosa pudica, blooms in Summer with 
fluffy rose flowers, and seems at home in 
my sandy garden soil. The leaves are fern- 
like and feathery, sensitive to strong wind, 
or the lightest touch, and many flower lovers 
are astonished to see the leaves shrink 
away and fold up when their eager fingers 
brush the foliage. Though a perennial, we 
treat Mimosa as an annual in Vermont. 


Vermont Gardening 


Summer hyacinths, Galtonia candicans, 
are commonly considered tender bulbs. 
For years I grew them as such. Several 
years ago, I forgot to dig my bulbs in the 
Fall, and I was very pleasantly surprised 
when they came up and bloomed the next 
Summer. This they have continued to do 
now for several years, apparently being 
hardy even in Vermont. I give them no 
protection at all—but, of course, the 
snow blankets them deeply. This carries 
them safely through temperatures of as 
much as 40° below zero. 

My house is luxuriantly covered with 
Boston ivy, Parthenocissus tricuspidata. A 
while ago, a branch entered my back porch, 
which is partly glassed and partly screened. 
This branch climbed up a side wall and 
then, reaching the wooden ceiling, rapidly 
spread over the entire area. This has 
created a lovely decoration which is ad- 
mired by everyone who sees it. Being out 
of the sun completely, the leaves have a 
softer texture and a more delicate color 
than those grown outdoors. The leaves fall 
in October, but have never been troubled 
by any pests. 

—Eprirn Hous 


Randolph, Vt. 





The shrubby cinquefoil, Potentilla fruticosa 
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ADVICE FROM TWO AMATEURS . . 


tag African Violets 


By Mrs. Edward M. Babb, Portland, Maine 


By Ada M. Turner, Wayne, New York 


PEAKING sstrictly as an amateur, I 

would like to give some words of en- 
couragement to gardeners who have not 
yet succeeded with African violets. Do not 
be discouraged by one or two — or even 
more — failures, because these plants are 
delicate to handle, especially for any dis- 
tance, though easy to grow once they are 
settled in your home. Their leaves are 
very bratle and easily broken, and the 
plants may be also easily chilled or harmed 
even on a short trip between the florist 
shop and your home. For this reason, I 
would recommend getting plants as near 
home as possible, with little change in 
temperature and climate. My first plant 
died promptly, and one or two others since, 
but a second plant, given me in full bud, 
grew and bloomed without check, and gave 
me courage to try more. Now, only about 
a year later, I have several varieties in full 
bloom, other younger plants just budding, 
and innumerable youngsters started from 
leaves for myself and for gifts. 

Also, do not worry too much about their 
culture, as I am convinced they are not so 
fussy as all the rules would make them ap- 
pear to be. In fact, one much-emphasized 
point of culture has not been at all neces- 
sary in my own experience, heretical 
though it may sound to the experts. That 
is the custom of watering from the bottom. 


I am naturally curious and a little scepti- 
cal of most hard-and-fast rules. When I 
had to divide my first plant, I put one 
division in a pot with no drainage hole, 
and perforce watered it wholly from the 
top. There has never been the least differ- 
ence in its growth from that of its sister 
plant, and today both plants are in full 
bloom with the same beauty and obvious 
health. The results were so obviously all 
right that most plants have been watered 
from the top during the Winter. 

I do follow strictly the rule for warm 
water—not just room temperature as for 
other house plants, but really warm, and 
actually hot during the coldest weather. 
It seemed to me that on cold mornings the 
plants especially enjoyed the warmth both 
around the crowns and at their feet, and I 
usually watered both ways, even standing 
pots with no drainage holes in warm water. 
Of course, I also take care that plants never 
become water-logged. The rule of letting 
the topsoil become dry before watering 
again is probably safest, although I some- 
times water more often. Baby plants grown 
from leaves have been transplanted into 
small containers, many without drainage, 
and watered from the top — and faster- 
growing, healthier plants I have yet to see. 

The ease of propagation from leaves is 
amazing, once a mature plant is growing 





African violets are still amazingly popular 
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happily. It does take nearly a year for a 
leaf-grown plant to reach blooming size, 
but consider that one strong leaf will often 
produce a whole cluster of four or five baby 
plants at one time, and even one or two 
more families in succession — all from the 
one single leaf. At least one expert grower 
recommends separating the babies and 
potting them while still very small for 
quickest growth, and I agree from my own 
experiences. New side shoots around older 
plants should also be separated gently and 
repotted. 

I have enjoyed several growing habits of 
the violets. For one thing, there is the way 
the blossoms open so very small in size, 
only half an inch or less, looking almost 
stunted, and then expand day by day until 
they may be nearly two inches across. The 
very young flowers close at night, then as 
they grow larger, they merely cup the 
petals slightly, and eventually stay wide 
open all night. The individual flowers may 
last about two weeks, and are still colorful 
when they fall with the gold “eyes” still 
intact. A friend reports that they may be 
floated in a low bowl for several more days’ 
pleasure. 

The graceful flower sprays turn their 
faces toward the light, as do other plants, 
and the pots need to be turned every few 
days if we are to enjoy them at their best. 
They also need turning to keep the foliage 
growing evenly, as the leaves farthest from 
the window will gradually stand erect, giv- 
ing an odd blank-wall appearance to that 
side of the plant. The central bud of the 
spray is the first to open, not far above the 
foliage, but the stem continues to grow 
until it reaches a length of five or six inches, 
as the smaller buds open in succession. 
The height of loveliness is reached when 
all the flowers of a spray are opened, show- 
ing the variation both in size of flowers and 
also in their depth of color, as the newly 
open ones are often deeper in tone. 

There is no doubt that I am thoroughly 
under the spell of these fascinating plants, 
and because most of my previous successes 
have been only with the easiest of house 
plants, I am doubly enthusiastic about 
recommending African violets to other 
gardeners. 


HERE are many conflicting ideas about 

the culture of that most popular house- 
plant, the Saintpaulia or African violet. 
Even experts do not always agree. This is 
probably due largely to the difference in 
climate, soil humidity and exposure. 

If your violets are thriving well it’s only 
common sense to continue caring for them 
in the same way. Here are a few hard 
earned hints from one who is not an expert, 
but just a violet fan. You may like to try 
some of them along with your own pet 
tricks. 

About once a week sprinkle or spray your 
plants with tepid water. Choose a mild 
day, spray in the forenoon, and keep plants 
out of the sun until entirely dry or you will 
ruin the foliage. This acts as a stimulant 
as well as a bath. 

See page 413 
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DIFFICULT TO TELL APART, BUT... 


Grooms are Geautiful 


By Stephen F. Hamblin, Harvard University 


NE of the perpetual perplexities of my 
garden existence is how to tell a 
Genista from a Cytisus. When is a broom 
not a broom? It seems that in Cytisus the 
parts of the flower (the “butterfly’’) can be 
pulled apart separately, while in Genista 
the petals are somewhat joined at the base. 
So that is the real key. Cytisus is never 
spiny, but some Genista species are as spiny 
as gorse, Ulex, another member of this part 
of the pea family. And both have tiny sim- 
ple leaves (or nearly none), like to the false 
foliage of asparagus in Summer, while 
others of either genus have three leaflets, 
like a woody clover. It is very confusing. 

All brooms are native to Europe, but 
some have escaped in this New World. 
Many are very hardy, but some cannot 
endure much frozen ground. Cytisus may 
be three feet or more tall, but Genzsta spe- 
cies are never taller than two feet. The 
green foliage of Genista in some species has 
been used for a green dye; while the yellow 
flowers of both groups have been used for 
a yellow dye. 

The most common of the “‘greenweeds” 
is Genista tinctoria, dyers-greenweed or 
common woadwaxen, a very slender shrub 
having green, little twigs, narrow, small, 
slender leaves, always simple and narrow, 
little terminal spires of little yellow pea 
flowers borne in June at a height of two 
feet. Used for both green and yellow dye, it 
was planted in Salem, Mass., by the first 
settlers, at the example of the wife of 
Governor Endicott, in 1830. Now it is a 
common escaped plant in sandy sunny 
fields north of Boston, even into New 
Hampshire. 

Similar are G. pilosa and G. cinerea with 
the flowers fewer scattered among the narrow 
leaves. G. sagittalis is nearly flat to the 
ground, the twigs two-winged, with many 
deep yellow flowers in terminal clusters 
appearing in June. This is an excellent 
small rock shrub, like a depressed woody 
yellow clover. Other simple-leaved species 
are spiny, differing from the usual woad- 
waxen because of sharp spines, and are as 
companionable as a wild rose or a goose- 
berry-bush. G. germanica and G. anglica 
have narrow terminal clusters of flowers, 
while G. hispanica has flowers in a dense 
head, like a yellow clover. 

Other species have the same three leaf- 
lets as do many Cytisus. G. nyssana has 
flowers in narrow racemes (somewhat like 
G. tinctoria), but with three leaflets, and is 
not spiny, while G. radiata has three leaf- 
lets, the twigs horizontal like a tiny pin 
oak, and the flowers in clover heads. G. 
horrida is the climax, with three leaflets 
and very spiny twigs, with clover heads of 
little yellow flowers. It is a pin-cushion full 
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of needles, and is less hardy than most 
species. 

Nearly all these are growing in the 
Arnold Arboretum, confusingly alike, with 
yellow flowers in June. Some have simple 
leaves; some three leaflets. Some are spiny; 
others unarmed, and G. sagittalis has 
winged little twigs. All are suitable for a 
sunny, sandy rock garden. 

Cytisus, the true brooms, are more varia- 
ble and often taller. By far the most com- 
mon is C. scoparius, Scotch broom, very 
slender and erect to six feet and more, the 
twigs, very green, with few small leaves of 
three leaflets, remaining green all the year. 
In May-June there are very many rather 
large yellow flowers, solitary along the 
stems. Although an European plant, it is 
now wild in New England and our north- 
west Pacific Coast, usually in sandy fields, 
and often near the sea. So popular is it for 
its Spring bloom and evergreen twigs that 
there are forms with pale yellow flowers, 
crimson wings, or double flowers. It is one 
of the tall species, and the golden flowers 
are as large as the blossoms on garden peas. 

C. multiflorus is similar in growth, but 
more bushy, and while many of the leaves 
are three-parted, the upper ones are simple. 
The flowers are small, white to palest yel- 
low, in great profusion along the slender 
arching stems, with pronounced “boiling 
beans” odor. This shrub can reach 10 feet, 
with widely spreading branches. It is not 
too hardy in zero weather. 

C. purgans is a very bushy dark shrub 
to three feet or more, and as much in 
spread, the stems dark green, and the small 


simple leaves absent or soon falling. The 
plant has the color and form of a stunted 
mugo pine. In May there are many deep 
yellow bean flowers all over the stiff dark 
twigs, with usual bean odor. In sandy soils 
it gives the bulk of the taller dwarf junipers, 
and blooms in a sea of custard yellow. 


C. decumbens is flat on the ground (C. 
procumbens is a bit taller), both with stiff 
stems and simple leaves. There is more 
than normal amount of foliage, and the 
scattered flowers are hidden by the foliage. 
With flowers clustered at the ends of leafy 
shoots, with three leaflets, at six feet, are 
C. nigricans with the flowers in slender 
racemes, or C. sessilifolius with flowers in 
more clover-like heads. 

With more slender tubular flowers in 
narrow terminal spires are such as C. supi- 
nus, at three feet, with the usual three leaf- 
lets very silky, or C. austriacus with shorter 
hairs, while C. albus has white flowers. 
These three look like yellow clovers grown 
into shrubs. Or the flowers are scattered 
along the twigs among the leaves in C. hir- 
sutus, C. elongatus or C. ratisbonensis, the 
clover leaves more abundant than the 
flowers. Or we have the tender C. canari- 
ensis, often called a “genista,” which is 
grown in northern greenhouses for Easter 
bloom, hardy in lands of little frost. 

These I have tried to list somewhat in 
order of show of flowers. C. scoparius and 
C. multiflorus (and their hybrids) really are 
loaded with flowers. C. purgans is a sort of 
bushy juniper with many pea flowers and 
the usual bean odor. The others are less 
important as producers of flowers, but all 
are showy and worthy. 

There remains as climax C. purpureus, 
scarcely a foot tall, with clover foliage, but 
the flowers deep purple, pale purple or pink, 
or nearly white, all with little odor. Since 
all brooms supposedly have yellow flowers 
this plant must be a mistake on the part of 
nature, but it is an excellent small shrub 
for the sunny rock garden. 





The yellow Cytisus nigricans is a cheerful plant 
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SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT THIS WINTER .. . 


House Lot Chimate Control 


By H. P. Quadland, American Association of Nurserymen 


N many areas of the country, the coldest 
winds come from the north, northeast, 
and northwest. In Summer, on the other 
hand, they usually emanate from the west, 
southwest or south. By curved plantings of 
evergreen trees and shrubs in the form of a 
high hedge, the Wintry blasts from the 
north can be guided around your home. 
This type of planting can save considerable 
fuel in the Winter. If the windbreak re- 
duces the wind from 12 to 8 miles per hour 
at 32 degrees Fahrenheit, it will take only 
half the amount of fuel to heat your house. 
In fact, the fuel requirement is a little larger 
for the combination of 32 degrees and a 
12-mile wind than it is for zero temperature 
and a 3-mile wind. In a state experiment 
station test of a windbreak, it was shown 
that the fuel cost was reduced 22.9 per cent. 
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By the same token, in the Summer, when 
you want the breezes from the west they 
will be guided into a pocket. The same 
amount of air entering the wide opening 
toward the west will be forced through the 
narrow space between your house and the 
planting, thus increasing both the air 
movement and the coolness. An outdoor 
terrace on the east then will be cooler on 
hot Summer nights. 





In the Summer the sun sets in the north- 
west in the temperate zone and nearer to 
due west as one goes south. The hottest 
part of the day is in the early afternoon, 
when the more direct rays of the sun strike 
the roof of the house. Later in the after- 
noon, the rays pour directly on the west 
wall of the house, heating it to an uncom- 
fortable degree. 

A tree located to shade the wall and roof 
in the afternoon will keep house temper- 
atures more comfortable, may reduce the 
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wall and roof temperatures by as much as 
20 to 40° Fahrenheit. This helps to elim- 


inate the well-known “attic furnace.” 
Rooftop temperatures of 140 degrees have 
been recorded. By having a tree shade the 
west wall and roof of the house you will be 
protected from the hot sun when and where 
you most require such protection. Like- 
wise, you can plant different kinds of trees, 
such as fruit, or other flowering trees 
around your property to give you shade 
where you want it, at the time of the year 
you most desire it. 

In the Spring, Fall and Winter, the tree 
shading your house will not interfere with 
the sun, which at that time sets in the 
southwest. Moreover, by use of a tree which 
sheds its leaves the sun will be certain 
to shine on the property during the cold 
season when you need all the natural 
warmth‘you can obtain. 








Cold air, like water, flows downward and 
settles at the lowest point. Early frost 
sometimes flows in a layer two or three 
inches above the ground. It requires only a 
slope of a foot or so on a lot to set up this 
air movement. In the average yard frost 
pockets can be eliminated by a gate in the 
hedge on the lower side of the garden. The 
coldest air will flow out through the gate. 
Where there is good air movement the ten- 
der buds of many plants are less liable to 
damage from cold. 

Some of the earlicr frosts in the Fall and 
late frosts in the Spring can be prevented in 
this way. Conversely, in the Summer, by 
keeping the gate closed a cool pocket of air 
will collect on the lower side of the garden, 








thus making a cool place to sit on hot 
Summer nights. 


There are many ways to make the sun 
work with you. Shrubbery and lawns may 
do this, especially by keeping you cooler in 
Summer. The temperature of plants is 
many degrees cooler than that of pavement 
in the hot sun. By use of shrubbery and 
grass the rays of the sun are not reflected 
against the house from the pavement to 
make the house doubly hot in Summer. 
Glare, too, is eliminated. 
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Paved areas store and radiate heat for 
many hours after sundown and may cause 
stifling conditions in the house at night, 
making sleep difficult. Plants, on the other 
hand, transpire and evaporation of the 
moisture rising from them makes the air 
cooler. 

Noise and dust are absorbed by shrub- 
bery and lawns. A test in one large city re- 
vealed that the dust count on the leeward 
side of a planted area was reduced by 75 


per cent. 
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“Plant awnings” help to add beauty and 
graceful living to your home. In the Sum- 
mer time when in full leaf they shade the 
windows. In Winter, providing you use a 
plant that sheds its leaves, you get the full 
sun. Either a trellis may be used, or a wire 
netting close to the house above the win- 
dow. And for extra measure you can use a 
vine which provides colorful flowers and 
adds a splash of brilliance to the house, or 
even delicious grapes which make the 
mouth water as they ripen in the Fall. 
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Often we see solid walls of a wood, brick 
or stucco house out in the sun where they 
absorb the full blast of the sun’s heat. The 
heat is stored all through the house to cause 
many sleepless nights. Where this situation 
exists, vines, shrubs or espaliered plants 
provide cooler house walls in the Summer, 
and if they are the kind that shed their 
leaves, give the house the full benefit of the 
sun’s warmth in Winter. 

Espalier trees beside the house walls can 
also provide delightful blooms, ornamental 
or edible fruits. If vines are used, they may 
be colorful, as in the case of climbing roses. 

Trellises of plants along one or more walls 
will add to beauty as well as utility. They 
also give your home an air of graciousness, 
eliminate that bare look which all home 
lovers try to avoid. 


If the pergola is built to keep the sun off 
the west side of the house it will add to your 
living comfort by cooling the walls of the 
house. 

Pergolas of flowering vines, such as climb- 
ing roses and similar plants, as well as 
fruits, such as grapes, will provide cool 
spots beside the house, in the yard or out- 
door living room. Sitting in a cool bower on 
hot Summer nights is a delight for anyone. 











In the part of the yard used for outdoor 
living in the Summer, water can make the 
area cooler and more liveable on hot Sum- 
mer nights. It requires large quantities of 
heat to evaporate water and the resulting 
cooler air will settle in your outdoor living 
room, providing you trap it there with 
hedges and other plantings. 
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A solidly paved walk or driveway ab- 
sorbs as well as reflects heat, and it also 
causes glare. By making a walk of small 
squares so that grass grows between them 
the heat is lowered to considerable extent 
and glare is reduced. 





Where wind is a problem in the enjoy- 
ment of a garden, and you still may not 
want to cut off the view, oftentimes a com- 
bination of hedges and glass will solve your 
difficulty. Especially is this true where you 
do not wish to shut off a view of a river, 
lake, ocean, valley, or other natural vista. 
One or more windows of glass constructed 
with a wind-breaking hedge on each side 
can be a very striking addition to the out- 
door garden which otherwise cannot be en- 
joyed because of cold winds. One of ‘the 
great advantages of this treatment is that, 
by trapping the sun, it also enables you to 
use the garden in the late Spring and 
early Fall. 
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African Violets 
From Page 410 


If your plants are in clay pots, try setting 
them in a pan of very hot water occasion- 
ally, and leave them until thoroughly 
soaked and the water is cold. This seems 
to be a real “pepper-upper”’ and lessens the 
job of watering for several days. 

One of the best treatments for a weak, 
tender or small plant is to put it under 
glass for a time. If it’s a small plant this 
is easy; a drinking glass will do the trick. 
A large plant can be put in a fishbowl and 
covered with glass or cellophane or a glass 
bowl may be turned over them. This pro- 
vides a miniature greenhouse and often 
saves their lives. Remove the glass gradu- 
ally. If much moisture gathers on glass, 
remove for an hour or two. Sometimes 
this little boost will seem to be all a plant 
needs to start it growing and blooming. 

Often a plant wilts and looks sick. In- 
vestigation usually shows it has rotted off 
at the dirt line, but that does not mean 
you have lost it. Cut off all the rotted 
part and re-root in water or sand. It’s 
surprising how soon roots will form and you 
can pot it again. You will have a new 
plant much sooner than from rooting a 
leaf. If you cover the soil with sand it will 
prevent more leaves rotting. It’s interest- 
ing to grow one of these plants in water in 
a container, but easier to pot most of them 
in soil. 

If you feel your interest in violet culture 
waning a wee bit, treat yourself to a few 
of the really different new varieties. The 
lavender Fantasy with its streaks and 
splashes of purple is unique. Lady Geneva, 
a glorified Blue Boy with a white edging 
on each petal, is striking while the very 
new white with blue edge and eye is to be 
dropped on the market any day now; not to 
mention the novel fringettes, new colors in 
doubles and fresh styles in foliage. A new 
violet, like a new hat, adds zest to a col- 
lector’s life. Who knows but that legend- 
ary yellow may yet appear in someone’s 
window—perhaps yours? Keep looking. 





A Mandrake Visitor 


Sabulodes lorata came home from the hill 
with me, unbeknown until, when unpack- 
ing my basket, sprays of azalea were lifted 
and the lovely moth flew out. I had looked 
on mandrake blossoms for it even that day. 
I never found it near Clearfield before. It 
was strongly associated with May-apple 
blossoms near my old home in the southern 
part of our County, where I always found 
them together. The ivory-colored flowers 
were a fit place for the geometer with its 
wings of ivory neatly trimmed with one 
thin yellow line across each forewing. Year 
after year, I used to stoop, Jook under the 
umbrella leaves and see these insects, often 
a pair of them. I gave up hope of ever find- 
ing them here. It seems strange that this 
individual found me and my basket. It 
gave me a pleasant surprise. 


—NeELL McMurray 
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AN EXPERT HORTICULTURIST DISCUSSES .. . 


ug your garden 


By A. E. Hutchinson, University of Minnesota 


eo OF one kind or another 
have been used since time immemo- 
rial. In some cases they may have been of 
value. In others they may have been of 
little or no benefit. Many questions arise 
in regard to the use of mulches and about 


mulching practices. 


What is a Mulch? 

Roughly, a mulch may be defined as 
any protective covering of the soil. This 
could be a covering laid down by Mother 
Nature such as forest litter, the dead grass 
of the wild prairie or the decaying deposits 
of marshy lands. For our purpose, how- 
ever, we can limit the definition to those 
soil covers provided by the gardener. 

Mulch may be merely a layer of dry soil 
or it may be composed of straw, well-rotted 
manure, leaves, sawdust, pulverized peat, 
lawn clippings, other organic materials, 
paper, and sometimes even gravel, boards 
or minerals such as glass wool. Most home 
gardeners can find considerable amounts of 
mulching materials right at home in things 
that are ordinarily disposed of as waste. 
Leaves, lawn clippings, vegetable tops and 
the like can be used. If they are worked 
into the soil as they partially decompose, 
they will add desirable organic material 
and fertility to the garden. 


What Does it Do? 

As previously stated, a mulch serves as a 
protective covering. Probably its chief 
function is to keep the soil surface from 
direct contact with the wind, warm dry air 
and the direct rays of the sun. Incidental 
to this, many effects are produced which 
often are beneficial to the; growth of the 
plant. 


Dust Mulch 

Weeds are capable of removing large 
quantities of water and fertility from 
the soil and thus, if not removed when 
small, become strong competitors of our 
garden plants. In some cases they may 
compete for light also. The killing of weeds, 
therefore, is the main purpose of cultiva- 
tion. However, another function is to 
maintain a soil mulch. 

The stirring of a moist soil surface by 
cultivation results in the formation of a dry, 
loose layer which serves as a mulch over 
the moist soil beneath. Such a mulch pro- 
tects the moist soil from dry air and the 
direct rays of the sun. By so doing, it may 
affect the growth of plants in several ways. 

Water moves upward in the soil through 
capillary action. If the soil surface is moist, 
much moisture may be lost by surface 
evaporation. A dry surface soil mulch de- 
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creases or stops this capillary flow, and thus 
may stop or cut down the loss of moisture 
from the surface. However, if the soil sur- 
face is dry before cultivation, there is little 
or no benefit derived from the soil mulch in 
this respect, since a dry surface breaks the 
capillary action whether the surface is loose 
or compact. 

In dry or semi-arid regions, by the time 
the soil is dry enough to cultivate into a 
mulch, most of the moisture which will be 
lost from the soil surface has already 
evaporated. In such regions, turning up 
moist soil during the formation of a mulch 
often results in a greater moisture loss than 
if the soil were allowed to remain unculti- 
vated. In humid regions, however, a soil 
mulch seems to conserve moisture in most 
instances. 


Soil Baking 

The maintenance of a soil mulch tends 
to decrease the amount of cracking and 
baking or crust formation which often takes 
place in heavy soils. Soil cracks permit the 
drying out of the lower soil levels with a 
consequent loss of soil moisture and detri- 
mental effects on plants growing near them 
due to the roots being exposed to dry air or 
soil. 

In some soils, the soil particles tend to 
run together during a rain, forming a rather 
compact, impervious surface. Run-off of 
moisture from such a baked or crusted soil 
tends to be large. The formation of a mulch 
on such a soil tends to prevent run-off and 
may increase absorption of moisture. How- 
ever, with heavy rains, it may result in the 
loss of soil through its removal by washing. 
More soil also may be lost by wind erosion 
from the loose soil mulch than from the un- 
mulched surface. 

The maintenance of a soil mulch may 
be beneficial on heavy soils by providing 
conditions which lend themselves to better 
aeration of the soil. Oxygen about the 
roots of the plants is necessary for plant 
growth. It also is necessary for the growth 
of many beneficial soil bacteria such as 
those which have the ability of changing free 
nitrogen which is not usable by the plants 
into the nitrate form which the plants can 
use. Soil bacteria also are necessary for the 
decomposition of organic material with the 
consequent release of many elements neces- 
sary for plant growth. On light soils, how- 
ever, formation of a soil mulch seems to 
have little effect on soil aeration. 

To summarize briefly, the dust mulch 
may be of benefit in conserving moisture 
and fertility through the elimination of 
weeds on all soils, in conserving moisture on 
heavy soils in humid regions, in preventing 


run-off of moisture on heavy soils, in de- 
creasing and remedying baking and crack- 
ing of certain soils and improving aeration 
of heavy soils. On the other hand, a dust 
mulch is of little benefit in the aeration of 
light soils and has little if any effect on 
moisture conservation in semi-arid regions 
oron light soils, except in-so-far as it con- 
trols weeds. It may increase the loss of soil 
through wind and water erosion on any soil. 





Organic Mulches 


he term organic can have a great 

many meanings, but for our purpose 
we can define it as— plant remains. 
Such remains as are commonly used de- 
compose rather quickly, contain consider- 
able amounts of the elements necessary 
for plant growth, and, if incorporated into 
the soil after having served their purpose 
as a mulch, improve the soil structure and 
add fertility to it. 

Organic mulch may have several benefits 
in the garden. However, its value will 
vary considerably according to the condi- 
tions encountered by the individual gar- 
dener. In many cases, its greatest benefit 
lies in its effect on soil moisture. By keep- 
ing the soil loose and porous, the mulch 
often increases the ability of the soil to 
absorb moisture. By providing a protective 
covering, it reduces moisture loss from the 
soil surface. It also may reduce the water 
run-off from the soil surface thus conserv- 
ing moisture and aiding in the prevention 
of erosion by both water and wind. 

The soil under the mulch, particularly 
heavy soil, often is better aerated and 
serves as a better media for the growth of 
plants and beneficial soil bacteria. As a 
result of this, decomposition of organic 
material in the soil takes place more rapidly 
with a consequent release to garden plants 
of the fertility elements bound up in the 
organic matter. It also prevents baking 
and crusting of the soil surface and usually 
aids in weed control. 

Under the mulch, the soil temperature 
tends to fluctuate less. Thus the soil is 
cooler in Summer and warmer in Winter. 
This is taken advantage of in the mulching 
of perennials, where a mulch may cut down 
or prevent Winter injury by keeping the 
soil temperature higher in Winter and re- 
ducing the amount of soil heaving with its 
consequent root injury. Organic mulches 
also serve to keep such garden products as 
strawberries, tomatoes, melons, and the 
like clean, by preventing the splashing of 
dirty water on them when it rains. 

Aside from the value of organic matter 
as a mulch, it may have other benefits if it 
is worked into the soil as it decomposes. 
With the addition of organic matter, the 
physical condition of the soil is improved. 
Drainage becomes better on heavy soils. 
The water holding capacity of light soils 
is increased. Heavy soils become better 
textured and better aerated. As it de- 
composes, it adds fertility to the soil. 
These, then, are some of the advantages 
of the organic mulch. 
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Some Disadvantages 


On the other hand, there may be some 
disadvantages involved in its use under 
some circumstances. Where the organic 
mulch is used continuously on such plants 
as trees, shrubs, perennials and other 
garden plants, it must be maintained. The 
mulch tends to cause the plant to produce 
many roots close to the soil surface. If the 
mulch is removed, these roots may dry up 
as the soil surface dries and the plant may 
be injured. 

In some cases, particularly in the Winter 
mulching of perennials on heavy soils, 
smothering of plants may occur due to ex- 
cessive amounts of moisture about the 
roots. Plants, like humans, do not like 
wet feet and a waterlogged soil sometimes 
actually may cause death of the plant. The 
organic mulch may sometimes reduce the 
soil intake of water by absorbing most of 
the rainfall and the releasing of the mois- 
ture into the air again by evaporation 
without any or very little of it reaching 
the soil. This usually is not too important 
but a dry peat mulch has been shown to do 
that very thing. 

Care should be taken to see that the 
mulch is free of mature weeds since an un- 
clean mulch may add weed seed to the soil 
and increase the weed problem. There is 
also some danger that the mulch may be 
something of a fire hazard if it becomes dry. 
It also may provide a haven for rodents. 
Furthermore, it may be rather unsightly, 
although not necessarily so if good care is 
taken of it. 

If the mulch is worked into the soil, care 
should be taken not to work in too much at 
one time or a temporary nitrogen starva- 
tion of the garden plants may occur. The 
bacteria that decompose the organic matter 
in the soil use up soil nitrates in doing their 
job. This results temporarily in a shortage 

of available nitrogen for the plants. After 
the decomposition is completed, the ni- 
trates become available for plant use again. 
Therefore, the mulch should be worked into 
the soil in small amounts or additional 
readily available nitrogen in the form of 
sulphate of ammonia or ammonium nitrate 
should be added at the rate of 1.5 to 2 
pounds per 1,000 square feet of garden area 
at the time the mulch is incorporated. 

In general, it would seem that the ad- 
vantages of the organic mulch in home 
gardening outweigh the disadvantages in 
most cases. However, whether it will be of 
benefit depends to a large extent on the 
needs of the individual garden and the 
proper use of it by the gardener. 


Paper Mulch 


Interest in mulch paper was aroused by 
results obtained from its use on pineapples 
and sugar cane in Hawaii where it was used 
to control weeds about 1915. Because of 
the results obtained there, many investiga- 
tions have been conducted since to deter- 
mine its value with other crops. In general, 
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an impervious, black, asphalt base paper 
gives the best results. This is laid over the 
plant rows and the plants planted through 
it, or, it may be laid between the plant rows 
and the seeds or plants planted between the 
strips of paper. 

The results obtained in these investi- 
gations have been rather variable but 
certain conclusions as to the value of mulch 
paper may be of interest to the home 
gardener. While there does seem to be some 
beneficial effect exerted by the paper, on 
vegetable crops at least, the increases ob- 
tained in most cases do not appear to pay 
for the additional costs incurred. 

The use of paper seems to be most 
beneficial with warm-season crops. It also 
appears to hasten the maturity of certain 
crops and may be profitable with those 
crops which have a high market value early 
in the season. It also appears to be most 
beneficial under conditions that are unfa- 
vorable to optimum development of the 
crop, such as poor soil, deficient precipita- 
tion and low temperature. Since there is no 
precise way in which the climatic conditions 
can be predicted in a given locality, the 
value of the paper from this standpoint can 
be determined only after the growing sea- 
son is past. 

Under favorable growing conditions, 
often very little beneficial and sometimes 
a detrimental effect is produced. The effect 
of the paper varies not only with local 
climatic conditions but also with each crop 
grown. Therefore, each gardener must 
determine the value of the paper for his 
particular crops and conditions. Warm 
season crops of high acre value and yield 
that are grown intensively are most likely 
to give the best results. 

Weeds are eliminated to a large extent 
in the area covered and this conserves the 
moisture and fertility that would be used 
by them. It also cuts down the cost of 
cultivation, but this usually is offset to a 
large extent Ly the added cost of laying and 
caring for the paper and the additional 
labor involved in planting and transplant- 
ing when it is used. As with organic mulches, 
the paper conserves moisture, keeps the 
fruits of low growing fruiting crops clean, 
and keeps the soil in a loose, friable condi- 
tion. However, in contrast to them, it 
tends to increase the soil temperature. 


Although paper has been tried out on a 
fairly large scale by commercial growers 
in the past, very little of it is used at present 
except in a few unusual situations. How- 
ever, paper may have a special value to the 
home garden enthusiast who is not partic- 
ularly interested in the economic aspects. 
Slight increases in earliness and quality, 
and reduction of the amount of labor neces- 
sary for cultivation, which usually is done 
by hand under such conditions, often ap- 
peals to the home gardener. The weed con- 
trol aspect also may have a special value to 
him for the paper will retard the weeds for 
a few days or weeks when he may be on 
vacation or busy with other work. 


— Minnesota Horticulturist 


Three Willows 


This year of 1950 is a good time to tell 
the story of our great crack willow trees. 
They had their beginning in the Spring of 
1850 when Grandpa was the pilot, the cap- 
tain of the crew, on a raft of white pine 
that floated down the Susquehanna River. 
His 11-year-old nephew went along. 

Cuttings were taken from a tree at Lock 
Haven. Two were carried in Grandpa’s 
pocket, the third he used for a cane on the 
walk of 100 miles home. The cuttings were 
planted in front of his house, grew easily 
and the beautiful trees were enjoyed by 
four generations of our family. They were 
untidy trees. Winds brought brittle 
branches to the ground, the ground was 
strewn with their catkins in the Spring and 
all Summer long with their fallen, shining 
leaves, but it was never a hardship to 
sweep them up. 

Every Spring the boys turned some of 
the willow withes into whistles. A rope 
swing was tied to a spreading branch. My 
brother built a comfortable rustic seat 
large enough for three in one tree. He 
hunted for hours in the woods to get suit- 
able branches to make the attractive, 
durable seat. A rustic ladder went up the 
trunk, the two sides of the ladder extended 
above the cross pieces and were properly 
curved for a handrail to make the climb 
end easily. We called it “The Woggle- 
roost.” 

Baltimore orioles hung nests on slender, 
high branches. The blue jays, downys, 
nuthatches and chickadees found their 
way from those trees to a suet shelf out- 
side my bedroom window. The shelf had 
been half of a round cheese box lid. The 
downys were the most constant visitors: 
the first to come in the Fall, the last to go 
in the Spring. The blue jays came rarely, 
but cleared the shelf when they did come. 
The chickadees and nuthatches ate out of 
my hand. 

Mourning cloak families grew up far out 
of our reach. One July day the spiny cater- 
pillars were hurrying down a willow, loosen- 
ing their skins, getting ready to shed them. 
Their leaf eating days were past, the colony 
was dispersing, and each one was about to 
hunt a place to fasten a mat of silk in which 
to hook the end of its body and hang there 
while it changed from a larva to a chrysa- 
lid. We caught as many as we could, put 
them in a barrel and tied a muslin cover 
over it. In a few hours all was quiet within 
and the cover sagged, heavy with cater- 
pillars. Four days later the barrel was 
opened, and the muslin was thickly cov- 
ered with healthy, brown chrysalids which 
squirmed in a funny fashion when touched. 
Two weeks from the day the chrysalids 
were formed, at six o’clock in the morning, 
the suspended shells were empty, and at 
the bottom of each one clung a soft, un- 
developed butterfly. At 10 o’clock many 
were hardened, full grown, and it was a 
pleasure to see 101 of the beautiful mourn- 
ing cloaks, with dark brown wings bordered 
with a row of blue spots and a yellow band. 

—Nett McMurray 
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This is the 


NOVEMBER once 
peaceful and leisurely time of year. Garden 
chores are nearly all completed — or should 
be so. We sit at ease with a clear conscience 
and bask in the heat from the fireplace. 
Looking out the windows, we can see the 
fog drifting through the bare trees or, some- 
times, see the rain slanting down when the 
wind is in the east. Some people think of 
the month as gloomy — grey and dismal. 
Actually it is far from that. The green is 
gone, and so are the gold and fire of the 
October leaves, but the barks of trees and 
shrubs have an infinity of color, soft and 
delicate, true enough, but all the more 
lovely for that. Then there are bright spells 
of warm weather, wearing the purple haze 
of traditional Indian Summer. There is 
color galore if we stop to look for it. 


more. 


THE month also brings the beauty of the 
first snow. Soon we will be weary of the 
whiteness, but there is magic in the first 
fall. After the middle of the month, up 
here in the hills, the sun goes down one 
day in a wan yellow. The stars do appear, 
but they are misty — “puddled” is the Ver- 
mont word. By morning a solid sheet of 
cloud has spread across the sky, and the 
wind swings into the east by noon—a 
sharp, chill wind that digs right through a 
man’s coat. Then a few, timid flakes come 
wandering by, not knowing where to alight. 
Soon the flakes come thicker and thicker 
and, even while an hour passes, the ground 
turns white. By dark, the snow is inches 
deep and flowing like water over the wind- 
ward sides of the stone walls and heaping 
itself in the lee of the snow fences. In the 
morning, the sky is cloudless, a bright, burn- 
ing blue over a pure, white world. It is a 
new world, too, with all the scars and blem- 
ishes hidden away. Just so, the first snow 
transforms a man’s mind, bringing peace 
and contentment, as he realizes that long, 
quiet months of Winter lie ahead, months 
in which the heat and mistakes of the past 
seasons are forgotten. 


OF COURSE, Thanksgiving is the great 
grace of November. For most of us, Christ- 
mas seems to have lost its spiritual im- 
portance, but almost all of us, as we sit 
down to eat much more than we should, 
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are properly mindful of the good fortune 
that is ours — especially in times like this. 
Our house has been fragrant with spices, 
sharp with the odor of cider vinegar, sweet 
with the aroma of cakes and pies — and 
home-baked bread. All this cooking and 
preserving rises to a climax towards the 
end of the month. Finally, the day before, 
everything is about ready, including a 
dozen mince, apple and squash pies put 
out in the back kitchen to freeze. 


THEN WE all crowd into our old car, one 
that can navigate the back roads, and rattle 
and bounce back over the ridge to the tur- 
key farm where we pick out a 20-pound 
gobbler. Thanksgiving morning, he is 
popped into a slow oven, and all the fam- 
ily falls to work peeling potatoes, skinning 
onions, hacking the shell from a blue hub- 
bard squash, paring turnips—and the 
writer skipping about tasting this and that, 
looking at the browning bird and making 
himself generally useful. Then we all sit 
down, and in an hour the table may not be 
bare, but there will be not much left. The 
children eye the pies anxiously, when 
adults are asked if they will have another 
slice or two. With visions of cold turkey 
sandwiches in their minds, they wonder if 
there will be enough of the critter left for 
a regular meal the next day, or not enough 
—for then they can have the bird to pull 
apart in the kitchen, according to the 
family custom. 





THE MAIL MAN brings me many treas- 
ures. One of his best is my copy of Curtis’s 
Botanical Magazine, published at London 
by the Royal Horticultural Society. This 
magazine is magnificently printed; par- 
ticularly the many color plates which in 
my opinion are unequalled anywhere else. 
It is an old, old paper, too, being founded 
in 1787 and published continuously ever 
since. In all those years, it has made a 
definite contribution to gardening and the 
complete file, as in the library of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, is a treasure 
of information. It is expensive, four pounds 
a year, but the present rate of exchange 
makes the magazine a very good bargain. 
Of course, it never makes a profit for its 
publishers. 


Estero, told me of some experiments being 
conducted with avocado trees — you know, 
the oily “alligator pears” the women like 
to use in salads. Much of Florida has soil 
too wet for amateur avocado growers, so 
growers and experimenters are developing 
an avocado which will grow in wet soils. 
The most successful work is being done on 
the basis of plant “intelligence.” Seed is 


_ planted in Everglades muck, and perhaps 


two or three trees out of a hundred sur- 
vive. Seeds from these trees are planted 
and perhaps a third survive. Seeds from 
the best of these are planted, and better 
than 50 per cent do well in the muck. Now, 
after 20 years of such selection, the trees 
that were smart enough to throw out 
shallow roots, and so have enough air to 
breathe, have established a new line of 
avocados which will grow in saturated soil. 


IN NEW ORLEANS, I found a new food 
product — rice curls. These are something 
like potato chips, or corn chips, but are 
made from low-cost broken rice, formerly 
largely discarded. The promoters think 
they have a new “snack” which will gain 
nation-wide favor. 





RESEARCHERS do sstrange things. 
Dewey Stewart of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry says that seeds with hard coats, 
that are difficult to germinate, will, upon 
treatment with concentrated sulphuric 
acid, sprout almost immediately, even 
freshly harvested seed. 





ABOUT this time of year I put out the 
bird feeding stations. We have one fixed 
to the kitchen window-sill where chickadees 
come and amuse us all Winter long with 
their antics. Our old tom cat enjoys it just as 
much as we do, too. When we put out the 
food after breakfast, making sure Tommy is 
safe indoors, he climbs up on the inside sill 
and growls and chatters as if he was being 
cheated of his own breakfast. At first the 
chickadees used to be bothered by his men- 
acing whiskers, but they have learned to 
enjoy it themselves. Perhaps they like to 
flaunt themselves right in his face. The 
other station is hung out on a wire with a 
wheel and rope so we can load it with suet 
and seeds, and then pull it back where no 
cat can ever reach the birds. Here the 
nuthatches, the blue jays, the downy wood- 
peckers and the like resort. They are too 
timid to come to the kitchen window, but 
they do like their aerial cafe. 


I AM a bit troubled about this bird feed- 
ing. It seems to me that we make the birds 
too dependent upon us. When we are away, 
I am forced to have someone else come over 
every morning to put out the food. If 
this were not done, I am afraid the birds 
would suffer. But what can I do? The 
birds expect to be taken care of now — 
and really, I enjoy doing it. 


HORTICULTURE 


IN FLORIDA recently, H. A. Andrews of _ 
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A CHALLENGE TO YOUR SKILL... 


Rock Garden 


Stes 


By Stephen F. Hamblin, Harvard University 


HILE thinking of all the places in 

which rock gardens are to be seen, or 
of sites where rock plants might be grow- 
ing, there seem to be three types of terrain 
requiring very different efforts on the part 
of man. 

The more hopeful areas are those sup- 
plied with rocks by nature and perhaps with 
small plants or native wild flowers, dwarf 
ferns and even lichens and mosses. With 
a little further help from man a very con- 
vincing and attractive rock garden can be 
readily made. But not all rocky areas are 
equally suitable for this kind of planting. 
A rocky seashore may grow almost no 
vegetation, as it is at times swept by high 
tide with high winds, and the soil is too 
salty for most plants. A rocky woodland 
may be far too shady for any but ferns and 
it seems unwise to cut down many trees 
to let in the sun. Or the rocks may have 
been piled up so loosely by the glacier that 
soil and moisture soon fall away. Or the 
iedge may have few crevices and these nar- 
row and horizontal, unfitted for the inser- 
tion of plants. 

Situations partly natural, but requiring 


much rebuilding before plants will be happy 
therein are abandoned stone quarries, stone 
foundations of old buildings long burned or 
decayed, stony pastures in which there is 
enough outcrop of ledge or loose boulders 
to discourage the grazing cow, or the stony 
bed of a small brook when most of the flow 
of water can be controlled by dams and 
hidden culverts. These sites already have 
a skeleton foundation of boulders in natu- 
ral position, and a few rocks more may be 
added by man (with skill and labor) and 
then plants inserted. It is a great help to 
the finished site effect to have the spot 
already marked as a rocky area by act of 
nature or the earlier operations of man. 
The third problem is that where no 
rocks exist at all (or perhaps a few casual 
boulders left by the glacier or some previous 
owner). Then the rocks must be brought 
in (with much labor, financial and physical) 
and unless they are placed skillfully the 
effect is poor geology, and only weeds are 
happy there. Without some knowledge of 
nature’s way of staging rocks in soil, the 
result may look like a cemetery, or as if 
the pile was pushed there by a powerful 


bull-dozer. But many a pleasing rock gar- 
den (and others not so pleasing) began as 
bare soil or a forest of weeds. 

To be successful as geology and ecology 
(relation of plant to site) there must be 
some quick changes in level in this bit of 
land, and the feeling that rocks might have 
been left there by natural forces, although 
further moved about by the present owner. 
On a flat terrain not even modern mechani- 
cal machinery can make a rock pile con- 
vincing, but all was dumped as from a cart 
by some giant with a strong back and no 
brains. 

Sites to which rocks may be convincingly 
added are such as steep cuts or fills along 
a roadway or path; areas naturally sunken, 
or big holes left by a previous owner; and 
the sides may be loosely walled with goodly 
rocks; retaining walls laid with soil in ran- 
dom pattern of rocks, back slanted to re- 
sist the pressure of the soil behind; and 
steep slopes of sand or poor soil, at present 
nearly without vegetation, but upon which 
rocks and special soil can be placed. If the 
present slope is covered by fairly good top- 
soil producing lawn, shrubs or weeds, then 
the soil and plants should be removed down 
to subsoil. The soil thus stripped may be 
used elsewhere, or sifted to go in the soil 
mixture for the planting. 

If there are no rocks at all on the site, 
your zeal may be still equal to the challenge. 
To strip first the soil and nature’s planting 
and start with nothing on bare subsoil is 
the final test of your ambition to have a 
garden among rocks. 








Prolonging Onion Storage 

Experimental work at Michigan State College has shown that 
the new chemical maleic hydrazide, applied at a strength of 
2,500 parts per million, kept onions from sprouting or breaking 
down badly even after five months of storage at 55 degrees. The 
onions are sprayed about two weeks before harvest at a rate of 
75 gallons an acre with a solution of maleic hydrazide, 2,500 
p.p.m., according to the Canadian Grower. 


Canning Blackberry for West Coast 

Olallie, a vigorous-growing, trailing type blackberry, has just 
been released by the U.S.D.A. and the Oregon Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station for production in the West, the American 
Nurseryman reports. A cross between Black Logan and the 
Young varieties, the berries of Olallie retain their bright black 
color and firm texture through freezing and canning. When 
grown in California the flavor of the berries is better than Boysen 
but in Oregon the flavor is not so high in some seasons. Limited 
tests indicate that the variety is not hardy in the northern part 
of Washington. 


Weeding Beets with Salt 

From the Agricultural Experiment Station at Geneva, New 
York, we learn that beets grown for processing have been success- 
fully sprayed with common salt to control mustard, ragweed, 
red-root, smartweed and annual grasses. Lamb’s quarters and 
purslane only were not affected. A spray of 400 pounds of fine 
granulated salt in 200 gallons of water applied at a pressure of 50 
pounds was sufficient for three acres if the spray was concen- 
trated in an eight-inch band directly in the row. Although the 
beets become flaccid after spraying they recover in a few hours. 
Plants must be allowed to reach the first two true-leaf stage as 
seedlings cannot survive the salt treatment. 
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SAVE MONEY WITH OUR 
Xmas Gift Kit! 


Order Now — Nothing to pay until after Xmas. 
The Xmas Gift Kit Contains: 

2 $1.00 Boxes Flower-Peps 

1 $3.00 Deluxe Gift Box Flower-Peps 

Attractive wrapping paper and ribbon 
More than'$5.00 worth of merchandise for only $3.98 if your 
order is received before December 10th. 
Just print your name and address on a post card and mail it 
to us today. The kit will be shipped to you at once — you 
pay nothing until January. 
Flower-Peps—the handy tablet form cut flower food are 
used and recommended by florists everywhere. The colorful 
floral print boxes help make this the ideal gift for anyone who 
loves flowers. 
A special surprise gift will be included if you prefer to send cash with 
your order. Don’t miss this saving — order today! 


FLOWER-PEPS DIVISION 
FLORIST & GIFT SPECIALTIES, INC. 


Department XK Monument Beach, Mass. 
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OREGON GROWN 


The ideal Christmas gift. Long branches care- 
fully selected for perfection, loaded with bright 
scarlet berries clustered among dark green 
leaves. 

Freshly cut, treated to prevent dropping of 
leaves or berries. 


No. 1. 2-lb. box, 20x 9x 4.. 
No. 2. 3-lb. box, 24x 10x 4% ee 
No. 3. 5-lb., in plain cartons......... $5.00 
VAN HEVELINGEN GROWERS 


140th and Sandy Blvd., P. O. Box 5076 
PORTLAND 13, OREGON 
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Aluminum 
Greenhouses... 


From England. All sizes and 
shapes. Precision-prefabricated. 
No rot — No rust — No paint! 


Halon 


GREENHOUSES 











From So 4 


$195 
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¥ song for illustrated brochure 18 to 
WALDOR GREENHOUSES, Box 51, Clifton, therblehood, Mass. 








TRY PERMARKERS 
Durable, thick plastic labels... held 

y at readable angle on rigid, 
non-rust supports that stay in posi- 
tion. They are attractive, long-last- 
ing and always clean. 12 for $1.70. 
Cost less in quantity. Write today. 
PERMARK CO., 1 E. 57th STREET 

New York 22, N. Y. 
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Alice Chauncey is back from tostuetes 
and photograp ing in Europe and will be 
available for lectures —_ Ap .: 
ENGLISH GARDE COTTISH 
GARDENS, — JUNE In THE. SWISS ALPS. 
All illustrated by over 200 fine Kodachrome 
slides. All lectures are up to date. 
ALICE CHAUNCEY 
320 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. LE 2-8360. 








BAY TREES 
4 trees, 10’ high and 7’ wide 


4 trees, 8’ high and 6’ wide 
2 trees, 9 high and 6’ wide 
2 trees, 8’ high and 7’ wide 
2 trees, 8’ high and 5%’ wide 


$75.00 apiece, F.O.B. Ipswich, Mass. 
THE FROST & HIGGINS CO. 


20 MILL STREET 
ARLINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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IT’S EASY TO GROW YOUR OWN ... 


Glass Jar Kose 


By Richard Leon Spain, Bentonville, Arkansas 


URING recent years I have been ex- 

perimenting with both hardwood and 
greenwood cuttings of roses. I have success- 
fully used two modifications of the old- 
fashioned fruit jar method, and believe that 
the plants’ development is greatly aided by 
avoiding disturbance of the roots. This is 
made possible by rooting the hardwood 
cuttings where the plants are to remain. 
The others are started in flower pots and 
transplanted with the mass of soil and roots 
intact. 

I take hardwood cuttings of hybrid tea 
and large-flowered climbing roses in early 
November, at which time they still have 
their leaves. The cuttings consist of short 
lateral branches that have developed during 
the current year, cut with a thin heel of 
wood from the cane supporting them. Any 
shortening necessary to give the cuttings a 
finished length of about six inches is done 
from above, the cut being made just above 
a bud. As with Summer cuttings, all leaves 
are discarded except the one at the top of 
the cutting. I remove the terminal leaflet 
from that one. 

If the bed where the cuttings are to be 
planted contains good garden soil that has 
been in cultivation, it is only necessary to 
prepare a small area for each plant. After 
the soil has been loosened and smoothed, I 
make a planting hole about one and one- 
half inches in diameter and four inches deep 
at each place. Planting two cuttings of the 
same variety in each hole is virtual in- 
surance against blanks in the rose bed. If 
both grow, as often happens, one should be 
removed at an early stage. 

An inch of coarse, moist sand goes into 
the bottom of each hole. The cuttings are 
held in place with their lower ends resting 
on the sand layer while the remainder of 
the hole is filled with sand, which must be 
firmly packed. Glass jars are then inverted 
over the cuttings. 

The jars should be large enough to allow 
some top growth to be made if shoots start 
before the weather is sufficiently settled for 
safe removal of the jars the following 
Spring. In my part of the country this is 
likely to be the case. 

I mound soil about halfway up the jars 
as protection against freezing. In colder 
areas the mounds may be high enough to 
leave only the inverted bottoms of the jars 
exposed. As soon as danger of freezing is 
past in the Spring, the jars and mounded 
soil are removed from all cuttings that have 
developed new shoots. There may be a few 
laggards needing the protection of the jars 
for a while longer. 

Growth is encouraged by shallow culti- 
vation and a light application of complete 
commercial fertilizer from time to time. 


I don’t pinch off the first-year flower buds, 
as is sometimes recommended, unless the 
plants’ vigor is below par. There is some- 
thing deeply satisfying in watching the un- 
folding of the first blossoms that appear so 
quickly on the clean young plants. 

I believe this method of starting roses 
will be found satisfactory throughout the 
South, but how cuttings handled in this 
manner would fare through a severe north- 
ern Winter I cannot say. Northern garden- 
ers may have better success with green- 
wood cuttings. 

A good time to take greenwood cuttings 
of hybrid tea and other bedding roses is 
right after the season’s first crop of bloom. 
The tip of a shoot that has bloomed is cut 
back to a point just above the highest fully 
developed leaf. Three joints are included, 
the lower cut being made just below one. 

Treatment of greenwood cuttings with 
one of the root-forming hormone powders 
before planting will definitely accelerate 
rooting and guarantee a higher degree of 
success. 

I set the cuttings singly in five-inch 
flower pots filled with a mixture of two parts 
garden loam and one part each of leafmold 
and sand. The cuttings are inserted about 
halfway and the soil around them is made 
very firm. Glass jars are placed over them 
and the pots are sunk to the rim in the 
ground where there is shade all day. 
Satisfactory places can usually be found 
under shrubbery. A coldframe with the 
sash removed may be used if shaded with 
burlap. The soil in the pots is kept moder- 
ately moist. 

When new shoots appear, indicating that 
roots have formed, the jars are removed 
and the plants gradually exposed to the 
sun. Soon the pots may be plunged in a 
spot receiving full sun, and the plants may 
be given manure water or a little commer- 
cial fertilizer to hasten growth. 

These plants may be transferred to their 
permanent location whenever vigorous 
shoot growth has been made and a good 
network of feeder roots shows on the out- 
side of the soil mass when it is turned out 
of the pot. The customary Winter protec- 
tion should be provided in regions where it 
is required. 

Greenwood cuttings started later may 
spend their first Winter in a coldframe, 
still in the pots. 


Florida red scale on camellias may be 
controlled with nicotine sulfate and soap or 
oil emulsion sprayings. 


Plant Eremurus, desert candle, in rich 
well-drained soil in the Fall. Spread the 
brittle roots carefully and top dress with 
strawy manure. 


HORTICULTURE 
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PRIDE OF CALIFORNIA .. . 


A Wild Pea -4<stocrat 


By Elsie Webb Cisler, San Diego, California 


IHERE are a few wild flowers which 

belong to the plant aristocracy. Lathyrus 
splendens, Pride-of-California or Campo 
Pea, is surely deserving of high regard. 
Why? Just for one thing: its unique black- 
crimson color. Only the deepest, dark red 
rose possesses this marvelous, glowing 
shade. But Pride-of-California dangles 
masses of this velvety crimson among 
branches of small shrubs with dazzling 
effect to all who behold it. 

In Southern California there are several 
other species of Lathyrus, one of them close 
to the very restricted natural home of 
Campo Pea. Their general appearance and 
habit are much alike, until at flowering 
time from late March through April and 
even May with June stragglers, one is 
startled into gasps of wonder at the feast of 
glowing beauty. L. splendens chooses steep 
rocky hillsides of between 3000-3500 feet 
elevation, along the southern border of 
San Diego County and Baja, California 
adjacent to this. There the sun is hot and 
the soil dryish in Spring and Summer. 
Consequently the foliage, whick is neat and 
light green, becomes less attractive during 
its short resting period until new stems 
arise with the onset of Fall and Winter 
rains. Typical pinnate leaflets of either 
linear or elliptic-ovate shape end with a 
tendril which enables the vine to pull itself 
up to the clear, bright sunlight through the 
branches of its favorite support. While col- 
lecting pods from hundreds of the plants I 
have observed with some interest that 
more than 99% of them choose Quercus 
dumosa, or California scrub oak, for their 
strong-armed companions. Possibly these 
have just the right amount of shade for the 
slow beginnings of the baby plants. 

As for the culture of ZL. splendens: any- 
one who has handled the perennial types of 
Lathyrus knows that they have long, deep- 
seated roots which resent disturbance at 
any age. For propagating, it is reeommended 
that seed be used. Use small pots, 2-4 inch, 
and plant one or two seeds about one-half 
inch deep in each pot of any neutral, porous 
soil. First soak these seeds in hot water for 
one to several days, then plant immedi- 
ately. Keep lightly shaded and moist until 
sprouts show. Give more light and sun, but 
do not allow the pots to dry out. 

Growth is rather slow at first, compared 
with garden or sweet peas, but this is soon 
compensated for in ever-increasing size and 
number of 4-8 foot long climbing stems. 
When large enough, but before they be- 
come rootbound, transplant to permanent 
position in full sun without disturbing the 
root-ball. It does not seem too important 
what time of year to start the seeds. Let 
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your own climatic conditions govern that. 
With a good start, one might expect some 
flowers even the second season — surely by 
the third. They would be superb along a 
sunny fence or low stonewall. After the first 
year they need no attention whatever. 


An experienced grower of Southern Cali- 
fornia natives tells me that he does not 
have many reports on the behavior of this 
plant elsewhere in the country. Several 
vines that he planted quite a distance 
farther north have bloomed every year for 
the past 10 years; and note this, have held 
their remarkable, dark color. The flowers 
themselves are huge, between 144 to 2 
inches long, with banner bent back on 
nearly a straight line with the keel, like 
very wide-open mouths. There are about 
a dozen of these to each big truss on long 
stems. A bouquet is something to work for! 
If transplanted fairly deeply, and mulched 
for coldest Winter regions, it should prove 
hardy. For that first year of infancy, it is 
worth watching more closely. 

Enough seed will be available this season 
to supply the constant demand. For a rea- 
son not apparent, this species is not always 
a good “seeder.” It ripens its long, roundish 
pods irregularly over a very long period. 
Large, healthy wild plants which provide 
glorious displays of Spring flowers more 
often than not are later completely barren 
of seed pods. Unless one lived near 
enough to examine their stage of maturity 
at least weekly for several months, it will 
remain one of the scarce items. 


Unlike many kinds, Lathyrus pods must 
be collected when “‘just right.”’ Birds and 
Mother Nature are on the job at that right 
moment also; in fact, the birds get there 
first. Often they pick out every seed just 
before the day of thoroughly dry condition, 
when a forceful explosion twists the halves 
of the pods in opposite directions, widely 
scattering the black and _ olive-speckled 
seeds. Nature continues these “squeeze” 
tactics until each brown pod is tightly 
curled like a double pig’s tail. The wise 
birds cut into the sides of the slightly im- 
mature pods, and do a thorough job of 
cleaning up many a promising vine that one 
has reached after arduous climbing and 
crawling, all for nothing. Once dissemi- 
nated, the hungry hordesof the “understory” 
world have their turn on the ground. But it 
seems there are just enough seeds escape 
to insure future replacements of these very 
long-lived plants. 

All who have seen Pride-of-California 
love it intensely, and readily understand 
this popular name as well as the one given 
for the village nearest its habitat. 








SUPERIOR 


FROM TOTTY’S 





GOLDEN SCEPTER (pat.) 
A beautiful new unfading hybrid tea. 
Brilliant Yellow, blooms retain their 
full glowing beauty all summer long 
WITHOUT FADING.  Last_ year 
judged “Best Rose” by the British 
Royal Horticultural Society. Highly 
disease resistant. A’truly lovely asset 
to your garden. Price $2.50 each, $25.00 
per dozen. 


ORANGE DELIGHT (pat.) 
A stunningly brilliant orange colored 
Rose with highlights of gold and deep 
copper shadings in the bud. As it 
ages color changes to a warm apricot 
and each petal curls back making an 
extremely artistic flower when _ fully 
opened. The glistening, dark Holly- 
Green foliage is a lovely contrast for 
this beautiful Rose. A striking exhibit 
in the cool early fall weather. $2.50 
each, $25.00 per dozen. 


ORDER THESE LOVELY ROSES 
NOW FOR THIS FALL PLANTING 


Toth 6% foe 


Dept. D.11, Madison, N. J. 














CEDAR FENCES | 
Screen, picket, post & rail, hurdle. 
SECTIONAL BUILDINGS 
Garden tool houses, vacation cab- 
ins, etc. 
OUTDOOR FURNITURE 
Smooth cedar, stands all weather. 
Visit our shop, write or call Walpole 
70 for information. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


767 EAST ST., WALPOLE, MASS. 
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RCHID| 


WATER SOLUBLE 10-10-10 
FERTILIZER 


Developed by DR. O. W. DAVIDSON, 
Research Specialist, RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, 
N. J. Agri. Exp. Sta. 


Another Wilson's exclusive — a specifically 
compounded 10-10-10 water soluble ferti- 
lizer with suitable amounts of all the trace 
elements necessary for good orchid growth, 
both in osmundine and gravel culture. 


In tests at the N. J. Agricultural Experiment 
Station, and by many leading orchid growers, 
fertilized seedlings gained as much as one 
year in growth in three years of treatment 
over unfertilized orchids. Mature plants 


showed greater health and vigor, developing 
more new shoots and producing many more 
flowers per plant. 


% Ib. (trial size) $1.00; Case: 12,% Ib. bags $11.50 
25 Ib. Drum $20.00 


aa O77 Ure Nilson 








SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 














100% ORGANIC 
BETTERLEY COMPOST 


Rebuilds and Reactivates the Soil the 

Natural Way. Odorless—easy to spread. 

The only composting company in the 
East. 50-lb. bag, $2.00 F.O.B. 


Special prices to dealers. 


JOHN W. BETTERLEY 
Box 318 Lakehurst, N. J. 























LILY of the VALLEY 


Bulbs, Jar $ 
“27 oo and Moss 


Finest quality, Denmark, 
grown. Specially pre- 
pared for indoor grow- 
ing. 5 Prime Bulbs, 
ready to burst into blos- 
som within 3 weeks! 
Plus handsome 4%” 
copper colored Styrene Jar- 
diniere plus Sphagnum pot- 
: ting moss. All only $2 ppd. 
ij Ideal Christmas Gift, too! 
Order from 


BULB ironn CLUB “chicago 3, tltmois 











* 
6 Favorite 

Colors 

4 Postpaid 
Scarlet, Rose, Lavender, Blue, 
Salmon-Pink, White—l\argest 
flowers, exquisitely waved and 
frilled, mostly four tothe stem. 
$1.00 Value for 25c! All Six 
Pkts. seeds, 1 of each color. 
Save 75c—Send 25c Today! 
Or, for a larger planting, send only 
$2.00 for 6 Half-Ounces (value $3.10). 
Grown on Burpee’s own Floradale Seed Farms. 

W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


77 272 Burpee Building—at nearest city: 
32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 
















Burpee 
Seeds 
Grow! 
Write today 
for 
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Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society 

“Public gardens and amateur gardeners” 
will be the subject of the illustrated talk at 
the Annual Meeting in the rooms of the 
Society on November 15th at 2 P.M. Dr. 
John C. Wister, vice-president and secre- 
tary of the Society, is particularly well 
fitted to deal with this topic because of his 
long experience as Director of the Arthur 
Hoyt Scott Horticultural Foundation in 
Swarthmore; Director of the Tyler Arbore- 
tum in Lima, Pennsylvania; and more re- 
cently, consulting director of lilac plantings 
in Ewing Park, Des Moines, Iowa. Botanic 
gardens and arboreta are increasingly tak- 
ing the place formerly held by large estates 
in providing opportunity for display of 
woody plants in all their varied forms. 
Lantern slides of Kodachromes made from 
scenes in many gardens throughout the 
eastern zones will dramatize the lecture. 


Red, White and Blue 


Red, white and blue African violet plants 
will be on display in the rooms of the Penn- 
sylvania Society throughout the month of 
November, furnished by the Tinari Floral 
Gardens of Bethayres, Pennsylvania. Fea- 
tured will be some of the newer hybrids 
such as Helen Wilson, purple and double- 
flowering, with a lacy leaf, and Amazon 
Blue Eyes, sporting big, baby-blue blossoms, 
golden yellow stamens and a dark, glossy 
leaf. Members are invited to bring their 
friends on week-days between 9 A.M. and 
5 P.M. 


N. E. Wild Flower 
Preservation Society 

Traveler’s joy, Virginia clematis and old 
man’s beard are some of the names of one 
of our most attractive wild plants. This 
clematis flourishes in New England, 
especially where it can find moisture at its 
roots and sun as it grows clinging and 
climbing over anything that will give it 
support. Often in the July woods we look 
up and see a mass of its delicate white 
blossoms overhead. In Autumn, long sil- 
very plumes attached to a ball of seeds 
form feathery masses as fascinating as the 
flower clusters. The seeds never open when 
ripe, but each is borne by the Autumn 
winds to sink into the first moist resting 
place. The English counterpart of our wild 
clematis is fragrant. 

Charles Darwin devoted much study to 
the clematis clan, and there are 300 species 
with even a larger number of beautiful 
hybrids. Mr. William Robinson, in his 
Engl*sh Flower Garden, says he is convinced 


that the clematis is the most beautiful of 
our northern climbing plants. Of course, 
we all know Clematis paniculata, the Jap- 
anese clematis, hardy, dependable and 
beautiful in September. 

The colors of clematis are varied and the 
shapes diverse. They are mostly climbers, 
but there are some non-climbers which are 
interesting for the herbaceous border. 
There is a charming blue variety growing 
in one garden, and another white shrubby 
form which has continued to bloom in the 
same garden for many years. The large 
showy hybrids are superb and worthy of a 
place in the proudest garden. The first was 
produced in 1855, but it was not until C. 
jackmani was exhibited in 1863 that they 
captured the imagination of Europe. Some 
of us find the hybrids difficult to grow, but 
why not try some of the lovely native 
species? 


American Rose Society 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating, 
so states an old proverb. Rose gardeners 
have their proof of the pudding in the 
American Rose Society Annual. Here hun- 
dreds of rose enthusiasts from all over the 
United States give their candid and un- 
varnished comments on the new roses ac- 
cording to their performance in their gar- 
dens. 

Heading the list of the hybrid teas to 
receive special commendation in the Ameri- 
can Rose Society’s Court of Honor is 
Peace, with a national rating of 9.4 out of a 
possible 10. Not far behind is that rich 
two-toned crimson Tallyho, followed by 
rose red Rubaiyat. Other fine roses in the 
Court are Applause, reddish pink to cerise; 
Debonair, rich yellow; Rose of Freedom 
deep rose red, New Yorker, a brilliant red 
and Nocturne, deep crimson. 

In the floribunda or hybrid polyantha 
group, so well adapted for mass planting, 
Red Pinocchio led with a rating of 8.7, 
followed by Pink Bountiful, a soft, deep 
pink, and Pinkie, a low growing light pink 
variety. 

Of the new climbing roses four names 
were placed in the rose roll of honor for 
1950. The beautiful hardy, white, fra- 
grant, City of York, rated 8.7, followed 
closely by Climbing Crimson Glory, the 
climbing form of the famous bush rose, 
Crimson Glory; Climbing Christopher 
Stone, a brilliant red climbing form of the 
older bush variety; and High Noon, a 
brilliant yellow ever-blooming climber. 
All of the last three are climbing hybrid 
tea varieties and will need careful protec- 
tion in the cold climates. 

The complete proof of the pudding is an 
important section of the American Rose 
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Annual. In addition to’ the"national rat- 
ings on all the roses introduced during the 
last five years, the Annual contains 50 
authoritative articles on roses written by 
experienced amateur rosarians and scien- 
tists. 


Professor Merritt L. Fernald 

Professor Merritt L. Fernald, former 
curator and director of the Gray Herbarium 
at Harvard University, has passed away at 
his Cambridge, Mass., home. 

Professor Fernald, who retired in 1947 
as Fisher professor of natural history, 
emeritus, was a leading botanist on the 
flowering plants of northeastern North 
America. As a pre-eminent authority on 
the classification and location of plants 
over a large part of North America, his 
major recent work was the rewritten and 
expanded eighth edition of Gray’s Manual 
of Botany. 

Professor Fernald was a 
many botanical organizations and general 
scientific societies in the United States and 
Europe. He served as president of the 
Botanical Society of America in 1942, of 
the American Society of Plant Taxono- 
mists in 1938, of the New England Botani- 
cal Club from 1911-1914, and as vice presi- 
dent of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in 1941. 

In 1940 Professor Fernald was awarded 
the Leidy Medal, and in 1944 the gold 
medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. He was the first recipient of the 
Marie-Victorin Medal in 1950. 


member of 


Wilson Honored 

For his work and leadership in growing 
delphiniums, Carl Grant Wilson, horti- 
culturist of Cleveland, Ohio, has been pre- 
sented a citation and a copper vase by the 
Western Reserve Delphinium Society. 
Wilson for three years has been president 
of the American Delphinium Society and is 
also secretary of the Cleveland organiza- 
tion. Previously, he served as president 
for four years. Earlier this Summer he 
directed the national organization’s show 
at Cleveland, and he has been a frequent 
winner in delphinium exhibits. 


Dr. N. E. Hansen 

Dr. Niels E. Hansen, 84, noted horti- 
culturist and former head of the horticul- 
ture department at South Dakota State 
college, died recently at Brookings, S.D. 

Dr. Hansen was widely known for his 
plant breeding activities. He made several 
trips to Russia, Siberia and China in search 
of plants suitable to South Dakota and 
northwestern United States. 

In 1900 he brought crested wheatgrass 
from the Asia dustbowl, and successfully 
transplanted it in the western states. 

In 1913 he spent five months in Siberia 
searching for an alfalfa that would with- 
stand the extreme climate of South Dakota. 

The result was his successful introduction 
of cossack alfalfa in this country from a 
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teaspoonful of the grain. In the same year 
he imported Siberian fat-rumped sheep, 
which were later developed into a tailless 
breed. 

Dr. Hansen was also credited with de- 
veloping the Hansen hybrid plum, a 
Siberian apple and a China cherry. 

These and other developments earned 
him the title, “Burbank of the Plains.” 

Dr. Hansen was born in Denmark, and 
came to this country when he was seven. 
He was graduated from Iowa State college 
in 1887, and received his master of science 
degree from University of South Dakota in 
1917. 

He was a member of International Jury 
of Horticulture at the St. Louis World’s 
Fair in 1904 and a United States delegate to 
the first International Congress of Genetics 
in London, England in 1906. He was a- 
warded the George Robert White Medal of 
Honor by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. 

Dr. Hansen was the author of Handbook 
of Fruit Culture. 

He continued his world travels up to 1934 
when he made a four-month expedition to 
eastern Siberia in search of new fruits at 
the invitation of the Soviet government. 


Garden Club of Illinois 

In a glistening setting of a Winter Won- 
derland, warmed by the glow of the Yule- 
tide season, The Garden Club of Illinois 
presents its first Christmas Show. It is 
also the first Christmas Show of its kind 
ever to be presented by a major Garden 
Club Federation. The show will be staged 
in the Exhibition Hall of the Palmer House, 
Chicago, November 26th through Novem- 
ber 28th, from 10:30 A.M. to 10:30 P.M. 

An interesting and diversified schedule 
includes many new features, in addition to 
the usual artistic arrangements carrying out 
the Christmas theme. In snowy, wintry 
settings will be four picturesque exhibits 
called “Christmas for the Birds”; along 
the west and east walls will be scenes 
carrying out the idea of “Maintaining 
Christmas Traditions.” Decorations for 
outside windows, and doors featuring holi- 
day decorations; Mantels showing the 
latest Christmas treatment; many tables 
brilliantly using the Yuletide theme for 
special holiday events, such as Christmas 
Eve Buffet, Informal Christmas Dinner, 
Christmas Early American Dinner, Christ- 
mas Wedding Buffet, Christmas Break- 
fast, New Year’s Eve Buffet, and four 
tables picturing “Christmas Tables of 
Other Lands.” Many arrangements will 
feature Christmas greens and ornaments. 
Many will use candle decorations. Beauti- 
fully staged in shadow boxes will be 
“Christmas Pictures” inspired by Christ- 
mas Cards and Christmas Carols. Also 
staged in shadow boxes at eye level will be 
“Christmas Scenes or Christmas Stories.” 


The butterfly parr Asclepias tuberosa, 
belongs to the milkweed family. Vivid 
orange flowers appear from June - August. 


Complete plant food 
handy tablet form 





VIGORO’ TABLETS 


ideal for your house plants 


Like famous Vigoro, Vigoro Tab- 
lets contain the necessary food 
elements plants need for best plant 

owth. Your house plants will be 


ealthier—have lovelier blooms— 
if you feed them properly. Just 
push Vigoro Tablets in the soil. 


a proavucr af 


Suipr & COMPANY 


*VIGORO is the trade-mark for Swift 
& Company's complete, balanced plant food. 














Perry’s Blue Ribbon Mixture 
DARWIN TULIPS 


We highly recommend this colorful, well 
balanced blending of choice varieties to 
the most critical and discriminating gar- 
dener. Unsurpassed for cutting and for 
planting in beds and borders. 

Doz. $1.10, 25 for $2.10, 100 for $7.95 


Illustrated bulb catalog sent free upon request. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12 & 13 FANEUIL HALL SQ. 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
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P Son Production, raising new varieties 


ORDER YOURS TODAY LIMITED SUPPLY 











Headquarters for freshly-dug nursery stock 
We have the finest Hardy 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Double and Single — All Colors 
For Planting From Now On 


Weston Nurseries, Inc. 
Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Telephone WEllesley 5-3431 
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Plant this Fall for 
Early Spring Flowers 





MERTENSIA VIRGINICA | 
(Virginia Bluebells) 

Showy plants that grow 12-18 inches tall. 

Large detun of pink buds that change to 

blue as the bell-shaped flowers open. Will 

grow in sun or shade. Ideal for naturalizing; 

very pretty planted with tulips and daffodils. 


Tto 3 eye size, 8 for.........+.- $1 
3to 5 eye size, 5 for.........++. $1 
5 to 10 eye size, 3 for.........++- $1 


All will bloom next spring 
ALL ORDERS ARE POSTPAID 
Write for free catalog of Hardy Wildflowers, 
Ferns, Perennials, Gladiolus and Roses. 
Lounsberry Gardens 
OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 











For EXCELLENT 


| 
| EVERGREENS 
| TREES AND SHRUBS 


at reasonable prices 
YOU CAN'T BEAT 


Littlefield. Wyman Nurseries 


Established 1896 
CATALOGUE 


_] 
IDENTIFY YOUR PLANTS WITH 


6 PERMANENT 
ALUMINUM 
EMBOSSED LABELS 


@ RUSTPROOF 
@ FADEPROOF 
@ WEATHERPROOF 
120 LABELS ... . $1.00 
Easily printed with pencil or 
typewriter on special SOFT 
TEMPER Aluminum Alloy, 
344” x 1’. Also supplied in strips, 
8’ x 14’’. Provides the most convenient, 
indestructible plant label or plant tie 
ever devised! FOR POTS, GREEN 
HOUSE, GARDEN. Either type . . 
500 LABELS $3.50 1000 LABELS $6.50 
Speci’y Embossed or Strip. Send Check or M. O. Today! 


ELLIS LABEL CO. Dept. H-2020 Grand Ave. 


Saint Paul 5, Minnesota. 





OuR 


ABINGTON, MASS. 
| WRITE FOR 
| 


























Plant Now 


and have less to do next Spring. Many 
plants such as Lilacs transplant better 


in Autumn. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 








LETTERS 


Beach Plums Inland 
Dear Editor — The article on the beach 
| plum in Horticulture interested me, and 
readers may be interested in my experience 
with it in a garden 30 miles from the sea 
and about 600 feet above sea-level. As the 
bayberry grows freely here in abandoned 
meadows, such as this one on which I built 
my house, I reasoned that beach plums, 
| whose jelly I greatly enjoy, might do well 
here too. About eight years ago I pur- 
chased plants. As your article said, they 
grow slowly and are sometimes broken by 
heavy snow, but as far as I can see from ob- 
serving wild beach plums on Long Island, 
this is true of the wild bushes. Mine would 
be worth-while if only for the masses of 
bloom in May on the edge of the drive 
visible from my dining room windows. 
From the first season they have borne some 
fruit, and the past two years prolifically, so 
that I have had all I have wanted to use for 
home preserving. This year the berries are 
scarcer and will ripen very late, but this is 
true of other plants which suffered from 
last season’s severe drought on this rocky 
hillside. They have also suffered, for the 
first time, from a white fly which made me 
think was mildew at first; this yielded to 
rotenone dusting, but I was not prompt 
enough in applying it. They may now be 
in too much shade, for the wild Canada 
plum and the wild black cherries (from 
which I also make jelly) are growing faster 
than the beach plums in the same grouping 
of wild plants. But the plants do not seem 
to need coastal conditions, as the article 
implied, to be both beautiful and useful. 
— Ruts Gutettre Harpy 
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Spring Valley, N. Y. 
Watermelons for the North 
Dear Editor —I believe many Northern 
home gardeners might be interested in 
growing White Mountain Watermelon, 
recently developed by agricultural author- 
ities in New Hampshire for gardens in this 
area. This is a seven-inch melon of delicious 
flavor, unusually easy to grow. It is just 
like any other watermelon, except in size, 
and is cultivated similarly. 

Hills, however, are placed only about 
eight feet apart, so not much space is 
needed for the crop. To provide the two or 
three vines per hill desired, seed should be 
sown liberally, as germination is relatively 
small. Once up, my vines gave literally no 
trouble. I left caps on the seedlings until 
these were sturdy, and occasionally during 
dry days gave vines a little water. They 
were disease free, they attracted no noxious 
insects, and a little fertilizer twice during 
the Summer was enough. 

Supposedly ripe in 65 days from plant- 
ing, they were slightly delayed, like other 
crops, by the cold nights this season, but 
were ready and very welcome early in 
September, a notable addition to the har- 
vest. —Agenes MILLER 


Grafton, Vt. 














Write for 
Bobbink & Atkins 
New Fall Supplement 


Mailed free upon request — of 
the Mississippi in U. S. A 


Offers five very special money- 
saving groups of ROSES embrac- 
ing all classes and including the 
best and newest of All-America 
Rose Selections for 1950 down 
to the rarest gems among Old- 
fashioned Roses. 
Also, a wide range of PERENNIALS 
suitable for fall planting are offered, 
ether with AZALEAS, HODO- 
DENDRONS, LILACS, narrow-leaved 
HOLLIES and other Bobbink & Atkins 
specialties. 
Thousands of you who read this ma: 
zine already have our complete ene 
“Garden Gems” for 1950 and refer to 
it oy and again. (New issue available 
im 1951). 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 


522 Paterson Avenue 
East Rutherford, New Jersey 


EAVE 
Kiding Jratoe " 


DOES EVERYTHING! 
Plows 
Harrows 
Cultivates 
Rakes 



















Plows Snow 
Sprays Orchards 
at lower cost than any 
other riding garden 
tractor 






BEAVER CATALOG 


Tractor Co., Inc. ON 
1463 Stratford Avenue REQUEST 
Stratford, Conn. 


WGaEENHOUSE 

THIS $ 39 l3 
MODEL 5 
Simple to put up anywhere, any time. Sec- 
tions go together with bolts and screws. 
No cutting, fitting,4or putty glazing. $395 
buys the 10 by 11 ft. Orlyt pictured ready 
to.go on your foundation. Other Orlyts 
and Lean-tos from|$175. Automatic heat 
and ventilation at reasonable prices. Also 
Pacemaker Hot Water Heating System 
for Orlyt and other home greenhouses. 
Oil burner — completely automatic. Ask 

for Booklet No 


LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON N.Y. * DES PLAINES fit 


HORTICULTURE 
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open, and, henceforth, anyone can obtain 
interesting results merely by sowing open- H O R T I c U L T U R E 
ep ee ee 


pollinated seed and growing the seedlings 
to flowering. As has long been recognized 
by geneticists, some of the most interesting 
and most valuable new syntheses of ancient 
genera occur, not in the first generation of 
a cross, but in second and subsequent gen- 
erations. It seems hard to believe, for 
instance, that any lover of lilacs could read 
of a lilac like Pocahontas without wishing 
to raise and flower seedlings of it, and to 
feel the urge particularly strongly if it could 
be isolated near one of two of the finest of 
the recent French varieties, and so to ob- 
tain new lilacs three-quarters vulgaris and 
only one quarter Korean. If one of these 
could be found that would retain the free- 
dom of suckering of the Korean parent, it 
would be an acquisition. 

Very much the same situation exists in 
other fields of plant breeding work. Much 
has been done, but much remains to do, 
both in importing new species and thereby 
intermingling new genes with those that 
have served us so long, and in developing 
further segregations in the hybrid lines 
al recently created. The first task is one for 
| the specialist. The fact that private plants 
breeders such as F. L. Skinner have under- 
taken such work and have succeeded with 
it does not imply that they are not spe- 
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SimpLy enter your Gift Subscriptions on this order 
form and we will mail attractive little gift cards to 
each of your friends. 


YVVVY vClitslmas Gift Subscription Rates VVYVVVYV 


For 1 One-Year Subscription $2.00 
Each additional One-Year Gift Subscription $1.75 


Your own Renewal Subscription may be included 
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HORTICULTURE : Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 
Please send HORTICULTURE to these friends: 


PLEASE PRINT 
New [] 


every amateur gardener can take a part, Address Renewal [_} 
a and can do it without any special skills, 
except the skill to see where the most valu- 
able segregations are likely to occur, and 
the judgment to select only the valuable 
among those which do occur. The latter is 
a rarer skill than one would think. 

The pleasure of plant breeding is not only 
representative of the pleasure of gardening 
throughout, for all gardening is creative, 
but it is also the most intense department 
of it, because it is the most creative. Plant 
breeding is not a mysterious rite, but simple 
in its principles. It is not something for 
several generations to tackle (except, of 
course, in certain plants which are slow to 
attain their maturity), but can begin to 
yield results after one has bestowed upon 
it only a little attention. 

The gardener is the man for whom the 
plant breeder works, and he has his pride, 
too. Ornamental gardening, whether it 
consists of the care and nurture of trees, 
shrubs or flowers, shares a good deal of the 
creativeness found in breeding, and like 
breeding is an art as well as a skill. 


My Gift Card to read from 





Name New [_] 


Address Renewal [_] 


My Gift Card to read from 





Name... New [_] 
Address Renewal [_] 


My Gift Card to read from 





My Name 
Address 





A Walking-Stick 


A walking-stick crawled leisurely and 
clumsily over sweet gale. Perhaps it eats 


ee eee in payment of. . . 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 





the pretty foliage. The books say they are 
fond of hazel and chestnut leaves. The 
chestnut leaf has a smooth texture, the 
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hazel is as rough and unpalatable looking se 
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MAIL YOUR GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS /0day 
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as the gale leaf. The insect was three inches 
long and a golden brown everywhere, ex- 
cept the front legs, which were green like 
grass culms. 
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CLAY’S 
FERTILIZER 


C This fine English Fer- 
tilizer is now available 
in the original formula 
that made it world re- 
nowned. It is unsur- 
passed for all horticul- 
tural purposes. 

28 Ib. Bag—$ 4.25 
56 Ib. Bag—$ 8.00 
112 Ib. Bag—$14.00 


Shipment prepaid east of 
Mississippi River 





Order from your 
gorden = supply 
house or direct 


Doggett- Pfeil fo} 


Springheld New Jersey 


, N P 
cae: HE 

















SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings 
permanent 


Really reliable. Millions 
in satisfactory use. Beau- 
tiful gray-green color 
blends with garden pic- 
ture. 

Five Styles: for Border, 
Rock Garden, Show Gar- 
den also Tie-On and Pot 
Labels. 

HOWARD HAMMITT 


13 Lewis St. Hartford 3, Conn. 
DEALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 

















DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


Delivered 
In Panels for 
Easy 
Erection 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 


CHECK-R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 
1202 E. Washington 
lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


WINTER FLOWERING PLANTS 


By ARTHUR OSBORN, formerly in charge of the Arboretum at Kew, England 


This small reference book, arranged in dictionary form, contains 
126 pages and cents caler — It covers the varieties 
and culture of border plants ond their 
propagation. “Dats of plants with special uses. 
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IMoORT 


314 DETROIT AVENUE * CONCORD. CALIFORNI 


CALIFORNIAN BULBS 


Entrancing! Different! Delightful! will but mildly 

express your joy in these enchanting spring flowers. 

They do splendidly in the East. Catalog and full cul- 
tural directions included. 

} abe uamash. 2 a. Sy long spikes of deepest 


Q 
blue. Easy. 20 for $1, 
ae Leichtlini. baguiste shades — blue on 36 in. 
Super size, postpaid $1.25 per doz 

24 ‘Mariposa Tulips, 6 each, 3 varieties, named; for 
een, 5 each, 5 varieties, $1.40; 50 bulbs, 
case Erythroniums, 5 each, 5 varieties, $1.40; 100 for 
CATALOG. List 600 unusual varieties, full culture, 
much color, for 25¢ Coin. (Deductible from first 


order.) 
Carl Purdy Gardens, Box 1106, Ukiah, Cal. 
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MANURES COMPARED - 





From page 404 














*N at 10 cents, P.O; at 5 cabs K,0 at 4 


In considering these figures it must be 
understood that the content and value of 
any manure is dependent on a number of 
variable factors such as amount and kind 
of bedding, method of handling, age, etc. 
The above figures are probably a fair aver- 
age. It will be noted that only pig manure 
has less value than cow manure. With the 
exception of pig manure all the others have 














more potash and nitrogen than does cow 
manure. When it comes to phosphorus, 
cow manure is well below any others. 
Barnyard manure generally is not a com- 





plete plant food because it is low in phos- 
phorus. As will be noted, cow manure is 
extremely deficient in this connection. For 


Source 

of Moisture Nitrogen Phosphoric Potash Value* 
Manure (N) Acid (P05) (K:0) Per Ton 

per cent per cent per cent per cent 

are erase 76 1.48 0.96 0.47 $4.29 
Turkey..... - 74 1.31 0.71 0.49 3.72 
eae 3 86 0.60 O15 0.45 1.71 
TEP ET ES POOR 78 0.70 0.25 0.55 2.09 
~ngyi einai ateaa raced 68 0.95 0.35 1.00 3.05 
Pig. . Tee 87 0.50 0.35 0.40 1.67 


cents per pound 


this reason any farm manure should have 
some superphosphate added. 

Space does not permit a discussion of the 
peculiar requirement of different plants. | 
am afraid, however, that we do not always 
know as much as we think we do about the 
requirement of either flowers or vegetables. 

So far as I know there has not been any 
experimental work to prove either that cow 
manure does or does not have some ingredi- 
ent of special value for the growth of plants 
not found in other manure. It may have. 
But the evidence against it is strong enough 
that I intend to use whatever may be avail- 
able — even strong chicken manure when 
composted with leaves or other vegetable 
matter. 








Tree Characteristics 
From page 405 
| along walks, where conventional forms are 


desired, there is nothing that fully meets 
the requirement. It is usual to fall back on 


| Catalpa bungei, a low compact bush that 








is grafted on five-to-six-foot stems. But its 
head sometimes bulks too much, and be- 
comes out of proportion to its surrounding 
lines. And it’s a bit commonplace. 

One of the daintiest pieces of formality, 
but little grown and used in these times, is 
the Kilmarnock willow, one of the much- 
loved “pussies.”’ It is grafted on stout stems 
of the goat willow. It does not take the place 
of a bay tree, but is very useful, a pleasing 
plant, and should be seen oftener. Some 
insect scales are fond of it, and the plants 
must be watched for such pests. 

Trees and shrubs inclined to spread 
horizontally should be sought for use as 
wall shrubs. The use of these is an art that 


| has not been followed much in this country. 


But it has the means for arousing interest 
that will be perpetual joy. Double-file 
viburnum has the right type of lateral 
branches for this use. 

The globe Norway maple, grafted on 
straight stems, makes a particularly hand- 
some formal specimen; but it will spread too 
much for the usual formal position. It is 
now being recommended for avenue plant- 
ing, where height is not desired, but where 
fullness of spread will not be objectionable. 
Its rich green foliage, while not evergreen, 
with rich Autumn-gold coloring, makes it a 
good specimen. 


Tree characteristics are a delightful 
study, and it is an unending one. It is not 
solely to gratify the interests of the com- 
mercial man; but for everyone it is a field 
of better understanding of the ways of 
life and strength of character. It discloses 
the beautiful harmony that exists in dif- 
ferences well arranged. 


A November Walk 

It is depressing in November to see 
brown vegetation everywhere and to know 
the great greenness will be absent from the 
hill for nearly a half-year. But patches of 
hair-cap moss are at their brightest green 
and will keep on being so till warm Spring 
weather. The bright red berries on the 
twiggy, thorny hawthorns hang on. The 
witch-hazels are still full of tasseled blooms; 
some flower buds are even just opening. 

I counted six, firm, fresh Promethea 
cocoons on a low wild cherry tree. Sweet 
gale grows abundantly on the hill-top: as 
you walk along it brushes you and sends 
out its fragrance. I picked up two sweet- 
smelling wild crabapples and dropped them 
into my pocket. 

There is a little neglected apple orchard 
on the hill. The man who planted it on his 
small farm is dead. I guess those who now 
live in his big house know nothing about 
the apples. It was just as I expected, not 
one was picked and fine apples lie on beds 
of grass under the trees: green Greenings, 
red Jonathans. I ate one and dropped six 
into my roomy pockets. 

—Netit McMurray 


HORTICULTURE 
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R @) CK GAR ) 3 NS AND PLANT ify M 


_, practical handbook on rock gardening (by A Ed- 
wards, formerly of Kew Gardens, England) is the best 
ovaricble today 320 pages, 40 pages of plates, if cov-/eosteasD 


me of rock gardening propagation, sections 


dens. Lists near- 


Wail, 
y 400 plants mith their detailed culture 
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WINDOW BULBS 


Rare kinds for winter flowers. Jacinth, Ifafa Lily, 
Monarch of the East; along with House Plants in wide 
choice. Illustrated catalog on request. 

REX. D. PEARCE 











Dept. B. Moorestown, N. Je. 
TREE WORK 
Pruning Feeding 


Big Tree Moving 


Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 
WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
AS 7-4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 





COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 






Phone 
DE 3-3316 








25 Eastern Ave. » Dedham, Mass. 





Steele’s Mastodon Jumbos, Strong, 
7 4 Healthy Plants. Gigantic flowers up 

to 4” and better. Plant generously 
of this super €arly blooming strain. Wide range of the 
richest vivid colors. 36 years of Pansy specializing. 
Plants guaranteed. Send Now For Free Price List. 
HILL TOP GARDENS, Box J, Purcellville, Va. 


nd. J. de Morinni 


Grace and charm .. . breath of knowledge of 
French history and flair for the unusual in subject matter 
and pictures."—Women's City Club of Boston. 

Unusual, beautifully illustrated lectures on Castles in Eng- 
land and Chateaux in France, with their gardens. 


DANA HALL WELLESLEY, MASS. 
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Plant IMPORTED 


Associated 
Bulb Growers 
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This Fall 





AMALIA 


G Abts BU) fel te), hy 


INC 


Tel. MANCHESTER 300 


FEED THE BIRDS Now! 


PACKARD best-of-all BIRD FOOD. Rich in nourishment, 
the birds love it. 10 Ib. $3, 20 Ib. $5, postpaid first 
300 miles. 

Everything for Wild Birds — Catalogue free 


Winthrop Packard, Plymouth 5, Mass. 
Comedy Playlet 


“OUR FLOWER SHOW” 


written expressly for Garden Club Pro- 
grams. A copyright copy will be sent upon 
request by writing to Mrs. Chas. E. Doty, 
13875 Lake Avenue, Lakewood (7), Ohio. 
A royalty of five dollars is charged if used. 


November 1950 




















Arboreal Guide 
What’s That Tree? By Herbert Apple- 


Washington, D. C.: Forestry En- 
$.25. 


ton. 
terprise. 


Tree lovers and gardeners will welcome 
this new key to 150 of our country’s im- 
portant tree species. Quick identification 
of trees in Summer and Winter is based on a 
minimum botanical or horticultural knowl- 
edge. The guide is handy and easy to use. 


Orchid Life-time 


Orchids: Their Description and Cultiva- 
tion. By Charles H. Curtis. London: 
Putnam & Co. £4.4. 


Treating orchids both of horticultural 
value and orchids of mostly botanical inter- 
est, Mr. Curtis in this massive volume 
writes chiefly from the viewpoint of the 
amateur grower — expert and_ beginner 
alike. He treats more than 1,500 species, 
varieties and hybrids, describing them and 
discussing their varying needs under culti- 
vation. Mr. Curtis has devoted his life to 
the fascinating study of orchids, and his 
observations and theories are accordingly 
interesting and valuable. Americans may 
be interested in his opinion that amateurs 
with a modest income can still grow or- 
chids successfully. He himself has devel- 
oped an interesting collection in a warm 
greenhouse only 8 by 12 feet at a very 
modest outlay. The volume is strikingly 
illustrated with 30 color plates and many 
half-tones. 


Penstemon halli, tolmei, heterophyllus 
purdyi, diphyllus, angustifolius and nitidus 
are desirable dwarf penstemons for the 
rock garden. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word, minimum $2.50, cash with order. 
Closing date fifth of month preceding date of issue. 


‘“‘ORCHIDS: Their Description and Cultivation,” 
by B. H. Curtis. 272 pages with 30 plates in colour. 
12 dollars post free. Boddy’s Bookshop, Middles- 
brough, Yorks, England. 


GIANT HYBRID AMAR YLLIS— Developed through 
years of selection and vegetative propagation, our color 
types and named varieties are unique. Send for list, with 
cultural directions. Special discounts to garden clubs. 
LAKE HOPE FLOWER FARM, Maitland, Florida. 


FRUIT CAKE, World famous since 1910. Delivered 
Christmas wrapped, 3 Ibs. $2.95, 5 Ibs. $4.75, 10 Ibs. 
$9.35. PECANS, Large, Selected New Crop, Delivered 
5 Ibs. $2.00, 10 Ibs. $3.95, 25 a $9.50. Ideal gifts. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. BREWTON STYLES 
PECAN CO., Claxton, Georgia. 


eT paler AND SMALL FLOWERING GLADI- 

ILLUS — send for special catalog Met ais, iY varieties of 
pt popular glads. ROGE ARDENS, 
Box 234, Greenlawn, Long oe, N -" 


RHODODENDRON (carolinianum), Rhododendron 
(Maximum) Native azaleas, Kalmia (Laurel), Hemlock 
a Assorted as desired. 3-4 ft. Heavily rooted. 

et spg. moss packed. 100, $26.50, oaeeate. NATURE'S 
CREENHOUSE. Tallulah Falls, G 


MING TREE KIT... Make your own for, “Good 
Luck."" All necessary materials . . . Peruvian Moss 
(Green or Gray), Manzanita branches, colored sand and 
rock, clay, wire, lichens, cement glue, with complete 
instructions. $4.95 postpaid. M. J. BARKLEY, 
Dept. O, 7306 S. E. Knight Street, Portland 6, 
Oregon. 


RED CLAY POTS 2% inch, $3.00 per 100, 3 inch, $4.00 
per 100, 4 inch squatty Azalea pots $6.00 per 100, 
4 inch pot labels, a - pat 500, Dahlia and Iris labels 
$3.00 per 500. ME S GARDEN SALES, Route 3, 
Box 89, Anderson, pes 























CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS. _Rancocas, 
Rubel, 18 to 24 inches, $6.00 dozen. $35.00—100. Three 
years, three feet, $1.25 each. $8.00 dozen, $43.00—100. 
Burlingtons, 4 years, $2.50 each, $25. 00 dozen. 
WARREN  SHINN’S NURSERY, Woodbury, 
New Jersey. 


MINTS. Spearmint plants — $1.25 dozen, $4.00—100. 
Clumps, express collect. These are perennials. Time 
now to plant. WARREN SHINN’S NURSERY, 
Woodbury, New Jersey. 








CHIVES. Nice clumps. Onion fiavored are perennials. 
$1.75 dozen, postpaid. $6.00—100, express collect. 
WARREN SHINN’S NURSERY, Woodbury, 
New Jersey. 





RASPBERRY PLANTS. St. 
dozen, post pai .00—100, express collect. 


Regis, Sunrise, $1.50 
paid. $7 EN 
SHINN’S NURSERY, Woodbury, New Jersey. 





BERRY PLANTS — Currants, Gooseberries, Grape- 
vines, on berries, Blueberries, Mints, Chives. List 
sent. REN SHINN’S NURSERY, Woodbury, 
New Pa. 





LILIUM FORMOSANUM — Glorious Fragrant 
Easter-Lily like blooms August to October. Thor- 
oughly hardy. Limited quantity one year bulbs, clean, 
healthy stock, guaranteed to bloom next season. 
10¢ each. Minimum order $2.50. Order now. 
bbe ag ag H. WOLFF, N. Highland Rd., Spring- 
eld, Pa. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS. New outstanding Mammoth 
Red. Orchid Butterfly. Perennial Woodland yellow 
violets. Pink Lily of Valley. Stamp for list. THE 
JARRETT GARDENS, Bethayres, Pa. 








AFRICAN VIOLETS — foliage plants. Choice house 
plants. Growing supplies. List fre. YOARS HOUSE 
PLANT NURSERY, Bunker Hill, Indiana. 





DAYLILIES — DR. STOUT’S HYBRIDS. Catalog 
free excepting 10¢ coin west of Denver, Colorado. FARR 
NURSERY COMPANY, Box 55, Weiser Park, Pa. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS UNLIKE THOSE USED BY 

ANYONE ELSE. Have your own pictures of any sub- 

fee ect personal to you. Sample $.10, credited on order. 
IFFT, 11 Tifft Road, Dover, N. H. 








BOOK ORDER IN ADVANCE TO ENSURE SAFE 
DELIVERY: 12 different Gorgeous Indian Orchids for 
beginners $12.00. 12 Vanda Caerulea Blue $15.00. Giant 
Hippeastrum seeds $2.00. Giant Double Gerberas finest 
mixture of colors $2.50, per 100 seeds each 12 pkts. 
ae Alpine Flower seeds each different kind 
$3.50. Cash and Permit Tag with order. THE SU. 
SHINE WOODLAND NURSERY, P. O. Rhenock, 
Sikkim, India. 


LOMBARDY POPLARS, Weeping Willows, four 
footers 19¢ each. White Birch 2 footers $.35 each. 
Spring Shipment. $3.80 minimum. Prepaid order. 
List. WILLMAR NURSERY, Willmar, Minnesota. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


HEAD GARDENER. Maz, life experience, all branches 
horticulture. Take charge private estate, park, nursery 
—anywhere. Best references, married, middle-aged. 
HORTICULTURIST, 1423 Taylor Avenue, Balti- 
more 14, Maryland. 











LEARN TO RAISE AZALEAS SUCCESSFULLY: 
Send 25¢ (stamps or coin) to AZALEA GARDENS, 

S. Barksdale Street, Memphis, Tenn. Largest in 
Mid-South. 





“THE CAMELLIA, Its Culture and Nomenclature,” 
also 76 page report of our Research Committee, at your 
book store or nursery, or either book sent postpaid, 
$1.25 each. Or these two books and our magazine = 
lished eight times yearly, with membership, $4.00 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CAMELLIA SOCIETY, 
40H N. San Rafael Avenue, Pasadena 2, California. 





GLOXINIA SEEDS. Fresh crop Buell’s exquisite a 
hybrid strains. Giant flowered, long blooming. Over 5 

different, beautiful color combinations never hang 
available. 100 SEED packet — 75¢. 200 SEED packet 
—$1.00, 400 SEED packet—$1.75. All prepaid. Shipped 
promptly. Easy to follow cultural instructions included. 
Write for special full-color Gloxinia folder ¢G-500, list- 
ing plants, tubers, potting soil, unusual pottery, etc. 
THE BARNES, Importers, East Aurora3, NewYork. 
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The ‘Pennsylvania 


Horticultural Society 
(Organized November 24, 1827) 
389 Broad Street Suburban 
Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


* 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW 


November 3, 4, 5 
(Friday, Saturday, Sunday) 
Field House, Swarthmore College 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


* 


ANNUAL MEETING 
November 15, 2 P. M. 


in Rooms of the Society 


Business Meeting 
followed by 
ILLUSTRATED TALK 
John C. Wister, Secretary 
(Open to Members only) 





THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


* 


121st 
ANNUAL 
AUTUMN 
FLOWER SHOW 


November 2,3,4&5 


THURSDAY . . 2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
FRIDAY . . 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
SATURDAY . 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
Admission 60 cents, Tax included 
Free to Members 





November 9th, 10th, 11th, 1950 
Annual Autumn Exhibition 


Horticultural Society of New York 
Colonnades Ballroom of Essex House 
160 Central Park S. 

(59th St. at 7th Ave.) 


OPENING PREVIEW | to 4 P.M. 
November 9th. For members and 
guests and for members of other hor- 
ticultural societies, garden clubs, or 
garden sections bearing “Group- 
Discount Tickets.” 


GROUP-DISCOUNT TICKETS 
Obtainable in advance (not at the 
show) from the Society Head- 
quarters, Essex House, 157 West 
58th St., New York 19, PLaza 
7-0915. 5 or more at $.60 each. 
This includes tax. 


SHOW HOURS for the public: 
Ist day — 4 to 10 p.m. — Nov. 9th 
2nd day—10 a.m. to 10 p.m.—Nov. 10th 
3rd day—10 a.m. to 6 p.m.—Nov. llth 











Philadelphia Flower Show............ 


Spring Flower Show (Hartford, Conn.) . 
National Flower Show (Baltimore). . 
St. Louis Flower and Garden Show 





Major Spring Flower Shows — 1951 
New England Spring Flower Show (Boston) 
International Flower Show (New York).. 


Greater Cleveland Home and Flower Show 


Michigan Flower and Garden Show (Detroit). . . 
California International Flower Show (Los Angeles) 
California Spring Garden Show (Oakland) 


..March 11 to 17 
...March 5 to 10 
..March 5 to 10 

.. Feb. 24 to March 4 
..March 8 to 13 

.. Feb. 26 to March 3 
..March 138 to 18 
...March 31 to April 8 
..March 8 to 11 

April 27 to May 4 











Nov. 1-30. Philadelphia, Pa. Display of 
African Violets in the rooms of the Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society, $389 Broad 
Street Station Building. 

Nov. 2-5. Boston, Mass. Annual Autumn 
Flower Show of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

Nov. 3—5. Swarthmore, Pa. Chrysanthemum 
Show of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, Field House, Swarthmore College. 

Nov. 8-10. Tampa, Fla. Flower Show School, 
Course I. 

Nov. 9. Hattiesburg, Miss. Fall Show in co- 
operation with the American Camellia 
Society. 
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Nov. 9-11. New York, N. Y. Annual Autumn 
Exhibition of the Horticultural Society of 
New York at the Essex House, 157 West 
58th Street. 

Nov. 9-12. Worcester, Mass. Exhibition of 
Chrysanthemums, Fruit and Vegetables of 
the Worcester County Horticultural So- 
ciety at Horticultural Hall, 30 Elm Street. 

Nov. 11—Dec. 3. Chicago, Ill. Chrysanthemum 
Show of the Chicago Park District at the 
Garfield Park and Lincoln Park Conserva- 
tories. 

Nov. 14. Baltimore, Md. State Convention of 
the Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland 
at the Sheraton-Beivedere. 

Nov. 14-16. Sarasota, Fla. Flower Show 
School, Course I. 

Nov. 15. Philadelphia, Pa. Annual Meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society in 
the rooms of the Society, 389 Broad Street 
Station Building. 

Nov. 16-17. Ames, Ia. Annual Convention of 
the Federated Garden Clubs of Iowa. 


MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 





Lecture 


DR. H. B. TUKEY, 


Head of the Department of 
Horticulture, Michigan State College 


“AHorticultural Flight To Europe” 


illustrated with colored slides 


Friday evening, Nov. 10, 1950, 
Eight o'clock, 


in the Lecture Hall of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts, 5200 Woodward. 


This lecture is given for the members 
of the Society, and is open to the 
general public interested in Horti- 
culture. 

There is no admission charge. 





The White House, Belle Isle, 
Detroit 7, Michigan 











Nov. 16-18. West Palm Beach, Fla. Flower 
Show School, Course I. 

Nov. 27-29. Charlotte, N. C. Flower Show 
School, Course I, Garden Club of North 
Carolina. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 2. Goldsboro, N. C. Flower 
Show School, Course 1, Garden Club of 
North Carolina. 


HORTICULTURE 
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Massachusetts 
Horticultural Soctety 


BENEFITS OF MEMBERSHIP 


You become a member of the 
largest, most distinguished and 
most active organization of its kind in 


America. 


2 You join 13,500 men and women 
interested in advancing gardening 


and horticulture. 


3 You have the resources of the 
greatest garden library in_ the 
world. Only members may _ borrow 


books, in person or by mail. 


You receive HORTICULTURE, 

America’s leading magazine for 
amateur gardeners; a magazine that is 
at once a visitor 12 times a year and an 
authoritative presentation of every- 
thing that is new and _ important. 
(Present subscription price to non- 


members $2.00.) 


You receive a free ticket to the 


New England Spring Flower 


Show (Value $1.50) and to the 


Chrysanthemum Show (60 cents). 
Members may also preview the Spring 
Show before the public is admitted. 


You have at your service trained 
horticulturists who answer all your 
gardening questions quickly and ac- 


curately. 


You may take advantage of the 
free Employment Bureau either to 
obtain garden help or to find garden- 


ing work. 


8 You may use the Book Depart- 


ment to buy books on gardening. 


9 You are admitted free to all lec- 
tures, all classes and all field trips 
conducted by the Society. 


10 You receive a free copy of 
the Year Book (Value $1) 


which supplements the catalogue 
of the Library and_ reports — the 


progress of your Society. 


Your membership application is invited 


Write lo the Execulive Secretary 


Anno H. Nenruinc, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP $3.00 : LIFE MEMBERSHIP $50.00 





RAPID SERVICE PRESS, INC. 


BOSTON 10, MASS. 








Look who's here ! 


HOWDY-DOODY 


TV and Comic Star 
“IN PERSON” 


It’s 7th heaven for kiddies who get this 
authentic Howdy-Doody on Christmas 
morn! What fun they'll have with this 
freckle-nosed 17’ marionette pal who 
walks, gestures, sits, stands, dances a jig 
as they work the strings. His mouth opens 
and closes. Comes boxed exclusively from 
Breck’s by mail, with easy to follow in- 
struetions, A million dollars worth of 
laughs. Order No. G942. 


(839 


BY 


rama 132 TER" OLD 


BRECK’S of Host 





for fresh-to-the-last-slice bread! 


EVERLASTING 
CHRISTMAS BREAD-SCOPE 
Nothing crusty about this 


T R E E idea! Transparent plastic 


Symbolic of the candle-burning bread container just the 
Yule trees of old is this 14’, non- 


tip table Christmas tree of green 


size of a full loaf tele- 
scopes to six inches as the 
wrought iron. Nine 4-in. red , j i K 

sad is use ) -eDS 
candles burn safely in petal — — 5, 


holders. Effective $995 
Order 


Set of 18 extra candles for refills . dl 
a No. 


Order No. G624. d9¢. 
rder ’ G593. 


last slices as fresh and 


singly or in pairs soft as the first 


Order No. G623 


$195 














st OF THE YEAR! __ 


—— 
Sie 
De Big 16’ x 1114” x 4!” mail 


box protects magazines and 








newspapers from wind and 
weather. Holds Life, ete., 


Breck exclusive ‘‘Wonder 
Wand” car and home washer 
now comes with new satin- 
smooth, non-matting, bristle 
fountain brush of magic Durostyrene — at no increased 


STILL PRICED 


cost! Washes car in 12 minutes— pays for itself in 2 or 3 


$395 washings. Also cleans windows, walls, poreh floors, ete. 


Postpaid Simply attach to garden hose; water flows. through sec- 


No C.0.D.s 





tional 4 ft. aluminum alloy handle. Biggest zift value in 





field! Order No. G914. 
New Durostyrene Brush Head. Order No. G915 $2.00 


KING 


SIZE 
MAIL BOX 


without folding. They al! fit 
snugly inside. An outgoing 
mail clip holds letters safely 
under cover. Unbreakable 
plastic window. Heavy non- 
rusting aluminum in Antique 
Bronze, Hammered Brass, 
White or Gray. Order No 


$595 





NEW 





CHRISTMAS CARD § rez 
THAT GROWS 


Young and old will watch 


sb «eae easy-to-see 


mvc THERMOMETER 





with delicht as these 
“Paper White” Narcissus ” gl 
poke their heads up and glass dial at- 

taches anywhere 


burst into fragrant white 
on outside win- 





blooms. Boxed gift set with 
dowpanes al- 


lirections includes large . : 
: ways visible. You look right through it. Big 
fancy bulbs imported from ‘ 
: numbers, easy to read even 10 ft. away. Pre- 
France, Mica-Gro (better tC 

cision made, improved 1951 model—weather- 


than pebbles) and copper 
- proof and guaranteed. Boxed. Order sev- 
bow! for many later 


$995 $150 


ORDER BY MAIL ® POSTPAID 


“‘®SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
775 BRECK BUILDING, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


eral for gifts. 


Order No. G107 


ises. Order 
No. FB73 








GLOVE CHAPERONE 


een * — 


for Milady 
$150 


No more lost gloves 

This clever 24-karat 

gold - plated love 
g ring attaches to 
handle or zipper of 
milady’s purse 
holds gloves se- 


curely, safely — clean and uncrushed. Just press handles to open. In hand- 


some gift box. Order No. G102. 


Pam 


treme and Garden Ci) 


RELIABLE SINCE 1818 








